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FOREWORD  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


This  exhibition  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  thirty -five  American  painters  and  sculptors  who 
have  emerged  in  our  art  during  the  postwar  decade,  1945-55.  For  the  most  part  they  belong 
to  the  generation  born  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  but  several  older  artists  arc  included 
because  they  made  their  principal  contributions  in  the  period  covered  by  the  exhibition  and 
were  little  recognized  before.  No  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to  interpret  the  period 
in  terms  of  stylistic  tendencies,  although  some  of  these  have  inevitably  become  apparent  in 
the  assembled  exhibition.  Our  aim  has  been  to  record  something  of  the  diversity  and  vitality 
of  American  art  in  the  last  ten  years,  a  decade  rich  in  creative  talent. 

There  is  nothing  significant  in  the  number  thirty-five.  We  wished  to  represent  each  artist 
with  enough  work  to  show  his  scope  and  something  of  his  development  during  this  period; 
thirty-five  turned  out  to  be  the  limit  of  the  Museum's  galleries.  This  restriction  has  made 
the  selection  of  artists  difficult,  and  there  are  unquestionably  many  others  who  are  also  well 
qualified  to  appear  in  such  an  exhibition.  Our  choice  has,  of  necessity,  been  arbitrary  and  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  the  artists  shown  are  the  only  important  figures  of  the  last  ten 
years.  The  new  decade  is  still  too  new  for  judgments  to  be  more  than  tentative. 

The  exhibition  parallels  one  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  entitled  The  New  Decade: 
Twenty-two  European  Painters  and  Sculptors.  Though  arranged  independently',  the  two 
exhibitions  run  concurrently  and  offer  the  basis  for  a  comparison  between  the  recent  art  of 
this  country  and  Europe. 

The  Whitney  Museum  is  most  grateful  to  the  thirty-five  participating  artists  for  their 
cooperation  in  providing  biographical  information,  writing  statements  of  their  artistic  aims 
(always  a  difficult  task  for  those  who  work  with  visual  symbols)  and  for  analyzing  their  own 
stylistic  development.  They  speak  for  themselves— often  eloquentlv  and  pocticallv— in  the 
following  pages.  We  are  also  deeply  indebted  to  the  many  lenders— museums,  dealers  and 
private  collectors— whose  generosity  made  the  exhibition  possible.  Their  names  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue,  where  we  have  also  listed  the  galleries  which  represent 
these  artists. 
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THE  NEW  DECADE 


LEO  AMINO 


Leo  Amino  is  Japanese,  born  on  the  island 
of  Formosa,  June  26,  1911.  In  1928-29  he 
studied  at  Hosei  University  in  Tokyo,  and 
in  the  latter  year  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  Moving  to  New  York  in  1935,  he 
entered  New  York  University  the  following 
year  to  study  business  administration. 

As  an  artist,  Amino  is  virtually  self-taught 
although  he  spent  two  or  three  months  at 
an  evening  class  in  the  American  Artists 
School,  studying  with  Chaim  Gross.  This  was 
in  1938,  and  Amino  dates  the  beginning  of 
his  career  as  a  sculptor  from  that  time.  In 
1940  he  had  his  first  one-man  exhibition  at 
the  Montross  Gallery  in  New  York,  but  it 
was  not  until  nine  years  later  that  his  work 
was  purchased  by  a  museum,  in  this  case, 
the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art. 

Amino's  early  work  was  principally  in 
wood,  but  in  1946  he  began  to  experiment 
with  plastics.  "For  the  last  eight  years,"  he 
writes,  "my  major  efforts  have  been  concen- 
trated in  the  use  of  various  plastics  for  sculp- 
ture— especially  transparent  and  translucent 
plastics.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
things  I  came  upon  in  the  course  of  my 
work. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  transparent 
form  displaces  space  just  as  any  other,  yet 
the  distinction  between  its  physical  aspect 
and  surrounding  space  is  less  conspicuous 
due  to  its  transparency.  However,  refraction 
and  optical  illusions  created  by  light  on 
transparent  form— though  they  appear  to  be 
inconspicuous— actually  intensify  the  differ- 


Amino:  Jungle.  1950.  Mahogany.  56  high. 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 


ence,  thus  creating  a  greater  sense  of  three- 
dimensionality.  Transparent  form  may  be 
voluminous  and  heavy  in  its  physical  aspect 
and  yet  visually  the  opposite.  Light  and 
color  are  infinitely  linked  with  transparency 
so  that  the  question  of  their  use  becomes 
highly  important.  The  incorporation  of  vari- 


ous forms  (two-  or  three-dimensional,  linear, 
colors,  textures,  etc.)  within  a  transparent 
form  and  the  fact  that  the  inner  form  is 
visible— thus  bringing  up  the  question  of  its 
relationship  and  coordination  with  its  outer 
form— makes  working  with  this  medium 
stimulating  and  challenging." 


Amino:  Creature  of  the  Deep.  1954.  Plastic.  66  long.  Sculpture  Center. 


Amino:  Liquid  Enclosure.  1953.  Plastic  with  wood.  27  long.  Sculpture  Center. 


WILLIAM  BAZIOTES 


William  Baziotes  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
June  11,  1912,  and  grew  up  in  Reading, 
Pennsylvania  (1913-33).  In  the  latter  year  he 
came  to  New  York  to  study  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  where  he  worked  from 
1933  *°  1936.  For  the  next  two  years  he 
painted  naturalistic  still  lifes  and  landscapes, 
but  in  1939  his  style  began  to  evolve  in  a 
flatter,  more  abstract  direction,  and  by  1941 
his  work  was  entirely  abstract. 

There  is  always  a  subject  in  Baziotes' 
painting,  although  he  says  that  he  is  not 
always  conscious  of  it  at  the  time  that  he 
begins  to  paint,  sometimes  not  until  long 
after  he  is  finished.  "When  I  am  away  from 
my  canvas,"  he  writes,  "I  look  at  the  world 
as  realistically  as  I  can.  And  when  I  return 
before  my  canvas,  it  is  there  that  the  world 


becomes  mysterious.  It  is  there,  when  a  few 
brush  strokes  start  me  off  on  a  labyrinthian 
journey,  that  I  am  led  on  to  the  more  real 
reality." 

After  leaving  art  school  Baziotes  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching  on  the  WPA 
Federal  Art  Project  (1936-38)  and  by  work- 
ing on  its  Easel  Division  (1938-41).  In  1942 
the  Baltimore  Museum  purchased  one  of  his 
paintings,  but  it  was  not  until  1944  that  he 
had  his  first  one-man  exhibition,  at  Art  of 
This  Century.  Baziotes  has  taught  exten- 
sively—at the  Brooklyn  Museum  Art  School 
(1949-52),  at  New  York  University  (1949- 
52)  and  at  the  People's  Art  Center  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  (1950-52).  Today 
he  teaches  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York 
City. 


Baziotes: 

Moon  Forms.  1947. 
Oil.  36  x  48. 
Collection 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Kootz. 
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Baziotes:  Moon  Fantasy.  1953.  Oil.  48  x  36.  Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Gimbel. 
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Baziotes: 

Trance.  1954. 
Oil.  36  x  48. 
Samuel  M.  Kootz 
Gallery. 


JAMES 
BROOKS 


Brooks: 

T — 1 954.  Oil.  64  V4  x  60. 
Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery. 
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James  Brooks  left  St.  Louis— where  he  was 
born  Oetobcr  18,  1906— at  the  age  of  five 
months,  and  spent  his  youth  in  various  parts 
of  the  West.  lie  was  in  Oklahoma  from 
1911  to  1914  and  again  from  1916  to  1918; 
the  two  years  between  were  spent  in  Colo- 
rado. From  1918  to  1926  he  was  in  Texas, 
where  he  majored  in  art  at  Southern  Metho- 
dist University  in  Dallas  (1923-25).  The 
following  year  he  came  to  New  York  and 
from  1927  to  1930  he  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  with  Kimon  Nicolaides  and 
Boardman  Robinson.  During  the  1930  s  he 
painted  representationallv  and  did  several 
murals  including  one  at  La  Guardia  Airport 
(1942).  He  turned  to  abstraction  in  1945, 
but  his  work  was  not  widely  exhibited  until 
after  his  first  one-man  exhibition  at  the 
Peridot  Gallery,  Newr  York,  in  1950. 

Brooks  spent  the  years  1942-45  in  the 
U.  S.  Army.  He  taught  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (1946-48)  and  at  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn  from  1948  to  the  present.  His  first 
painting  to  enter  a  museum  was  the  one 
reproduced,  given  in  1953  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  R.  Neuberger  to  the  Whitney. 

Writing  of  his  aims  today,  Brooks  savs, 
"The  painting  surface  has  always  been  the 
rendezvous  of  what  the  painter  knows  with 
the  unknown,  which  appears  on  it  for  the 
first  time.  An  engrossment  in  the  process  of 


Brooks:  E — 1953.  Oil.  84  x  40.  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery. 
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Brooks:  Number  27 — 1950.  Oil.  37  x  46.  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neuberger. 


changing  formal  relations  is  the  painter's 
method  of  relieving  his  self-consciousness  as 
he  approaches  the  mystery  he  hopes  for.  Any 
conscious  involvement  (even  thinking  of  a 
battle  or  standing  before  a  still  life)  is  good 
if  it  permits  the  unknown  to  enter  the 
painting  almost  unnoticed.  Then  the  painter 
must  hold  this  strange  thing,  and  some- 
times he  can,  for  his  whole  life  has  been  a 
preparation  for  recognizing  and  resolving  it." 
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CAR  LYLE  BROWN 


Carlyle  Brown  has  drawn  and  painted  as 
long  as  he  can  remember.  Born  in  Los  An- 
geles, California,  July  9,  1919,  he  finished 
junior  college  at  Glcndalc  in  1938  and  took 
his  only  formal  art  training  at  the  Rudolph 
Schaeffer  School  of  Design  in  San  Francisco 
from  1939  to  1940.  He  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  from  April,  1942,  to  October,  1945,  and 
immediately  thereafter  he  started  his  first 
independent  work  in  oil.  In  1946  he  moved 
to  New  York,  and  the  follow  ing  year  he  had 
his  first  one-man  exhibition  at  Durlaehcr 


Bros.  Since  1948  he  has  lived  in  Italy  (prin- 
cipally at  Siena,  Ischia  and  Rome)  except 
for  a  six-month  visit  to  the  United  States 
from  October,  1950,  to  April,  1951. 

The  three  artists  who  have  had  the  great- 
est influence  on  his  work,  Brown  believes, 
were  not  instructors  but  friends:  Pavel 
Tchelitchew,  Morris  Graves  and  the  Italian, 
Leonardo  Crcmonini.  Before  he  went  to 
I  tab  .  Brown  w  as  painting  portraits  and  lit- 
erary-romantic subjects.  But  at  Siena,  in  the 
winter  of  1948,  Morris  Graves,  who  was 


Brown:  Round  Table  with  Fiasco  and  Landscape.  1952.  Oil.  27'/4  x  36  V4.  Lowe  Gallery, 
S.  J.  Levin  Collection. 
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visiting  the  artist  and  his  wife,  encouraged 
him  to  try  his  hand  at  several  still  hfes  of 
flowers.  Gradually  he  abandoned  the  human 
figure  entirely,  feeling  that  still  life  had  a 
special  value  for  him  "because,  by  limiting 
the  means,  creation  is  stimulated.  I  like  the 
discipline  and  restraint  imposed  by  the  few 
forms  I  allow  myself  to  use.  A  strong  ob- 
jectivitv  is  developed  when  the  painter  uses 
objects  so  frequently  that  they  become  al- 
most abstractions." 

Slowly,  through  the  last  five  years,  Brown 
has  evolved  his  characteristic  repertoire  of 
forms  and  settings.  At  Rome  in  1949,  he 
adopted  "fish,  plates  and  especially  eggs  as 
seen  from  above."  During  his  second  sum- 
mer at  Ischia  in  1950,  he  began  to  arrange 
his  subjects  on  large  tables,  tipped  upright. 


while  the  following  year  inaugurated  his 
"great  preoccupation  with  glasses  and  bot- 
tles." Since  1952  he  himself  notes  in  Ins 
work  an  "increasing  abstraction  of  composi- 
tion, with  always  glasses,  bottles,  knives, 
scissors  and  tables  as  the  subjects.  In  this 
year  [1954],  rnc  tables  have  been  superseded 
by  niches,  armoires,  shelves,  filled  with  the 
same  objects." 

Of  his  method.  Brown  writes:  "A  priori 
I  calculate  nothing,  reiving  entirely  on  my 
instincts  and  the  pleasure  of  the  act  of 
painting.  If  a  poetic  atmosphere  develops  it 
it  because  of  these  two  things.  There  is 
never  any  intended  symbolism  in  the  ob- 
jects. They  arrive  on  the  canvas  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  composition." 


WILLIAM  CONGDON 


W  illiam  Congdon  was  born  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  April  15, 1912.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  event  in  his  early  training 
was  the  three  years  he  spent  studying  sculp- 
ture with  George  Demetrios  from  1936  to 
1939.  Before  that  he  had  majored  in  art  at 
Yale  (B.A.  1934),  had  spent  1933  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
had  worked  with  Henry  Hensche  at  the 
Cape  Summer  School  of  Art  (1935-37).  But 
it  was  Demetrios,  he  feels,  who  "gave  me 
the  courage  to  leap  across  superficial,  to 
construct  with  big  masses,  and  so,  into  them 
to  weave  whatever  dream."  The  dream  has 
largely  been  Italian,  for  Congdon  has  lived 
in  Italy  since  1946  with  occasional  trips  else- 
where, notably  to  Mexico  for  the  winter  of 
1949  and  to  Greece,  Turkey  and  India  in 
*954- 


It  was  in  1948-49  that  Congdon  developed 
the  essentials  of  his  mature  technique— the 
heavy  masses  of  paint  applied  with  a  big 
spatula  and  scratched  by  a  knife  or  awl 
point.  The  latter  year  saw  his  first  one-man 
exhibition  at  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery.  In 
1951,  he  began  to  enrich  his  restricted  palette 
with  black  and  white  enamel  and  with  gold 
and  silver  powders.  Since  1933.  he  has  aban- 
doned the  enamels  but  still  uses  the  metallic 
paints,  sometimes  mixed  into  oil  colors. 

"Aims  in  painting?"  Congdon  writes.  "I 
have  no  aims.  Sometimes  I  forget  I  have 
ever  painted,  just  as  one  forgets  that  he  has 
dreamed.  I  cannot  say  that  I  work  because 
that  means  being  conscious  of  myself,  my 
image:  which  means  to  prevent  the  miracle: 
like  trying  to  be  conscious  of  a  dream  while 
dreaming;  the  same  with  love.  A  painting 
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Congdon:  The  Black  City.  1949.  Oil.  29  x  23. 
Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 


should  be  that  unique,  immediate,  and  au- 
thentic, never  rehearsed  or  studied  for.  It  is 
a  miracle.  It  must  be  only  the  guts,  the 
smell  and  feel  of  the  miracle  itself;  no  con- 
tingencies, no  references,  but  all  transcend- 
ent. As  the  first  sudden  rush  of  love  as  I 
return,  say,  to  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  con- 
ceiving its  image;  and  after  gestation  to  issue 
forth  in  paint  to  reveal  the  true  meaning  of 
that  love.  I  would  grasp  it  fugitively  fleeing, 
with  a  spatula  to  construct,  an  awl  to  weave 
and  sing  its  variations!  The  process  is  imme- 
mcdiate,  the  result  is  actual.  And  if  I  have 
not  intruded  myself,  it  will  proclaim  its  life 
and  there  can  be  no  retouching,  no  discus- 
sion. It  is. 

"My  surfaces  are  physical,  tactile,  perhaps 
because  I  was  a  sculptor.  I  paint  on  black 
ground,  towards  light;  that  is  the  process  of 
growth,  of  life.  I  usually  paint  just  before 
dark  when  our  desire  for  the  light  that  is 
eluding  us  is  most  intense.  I  am  wary  of 
physical  colors.  I  would  create  spiritual  color 
out  of  physical  non-color.  'Toss  a  sea  and 
fish  for  Gold.' 

"And  in  the  sea  and  the  confusion  gleams 
the  promise,  the  redemption.  Beyond  the 
dark  corridor  of  the  Piazza,  the  gold  Basilica; 
in  the  jungle  of  India,  the  gold  shrine  of  the 
Temple;  in  the  sea  of  white  Athens,  the 
tender  Acropolis;  in  the  black  turbulence  of 
Istanbul,  a  lighted  ship;  on  the  black-meshed 
night  of  New  York,  a  moon.  These  symbols 
rise  up  out  of  confusion,  they  are  the  dreams 
that  have  saved.  .  .  .  Italy,  its  shapes  of  and 
labyrinths  of  love,  its  churches,  and  certainly 
its  Pieta  began  to  heal.  Light  itself  became 
the  symbol;  gold  and  silver  paints  to  make 
actual  light! 

"There  is  no  technique  other  than  that 
demanded  and  manifested  by  our  own 
image.  You  can't  go  back  and  trace  tech- 
nique to  the  source,  as  though  to  discover 
the  secret.  Already  these  words  begin  to 
laugh  at  me  because  they  are  so  inadequate." 
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Congdon: 

St.  Germain. 

1954.  Oil. 

48  x  54. 

Whitney 

Museum 

of  American 

Art, 

gift  of  Miss 

Katharine 

Ordway. 
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WILLEM  de  KOONING 


Willem  de  Kooning  came  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  twenty-two.  He  was 
born  in  Rotterdam,  the  Netherlands,  in 
1904  and  left  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  to 
work  as  apprentice  in  a  painting  and  deco- 
rating firm.  In  1919,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  painter  Bernard  Romein,  and  soon 
began  to  study  evenings  at  the  Rotterdam 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  one  of  his 
instructors  (Jongert)  introduced  him  to  the 
geometrical  abstractions  of  the  de  St'ijl 
movement.  Graduating  from  the  Academy 
in  1924,  he  continued  his  studies  in  various 
schools  at  Rotterdam,  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp. He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1926. 

De  Kooning's  first  job  in  this  country  was 
painting  houses  in  New  Jersey.  Moving  to 
New  York,  he  supported  himself  for  a  time 
as  a  decorator,  commercial  artist,  stage  de- 
signer and  mural  painter.  In  1935-36  he 
worked  for  the  WPA  Federal  Art  Project 
and  it  was  at  about  this  time  that  he  began 
to  paint  abstractlv.  He  did  murals  for  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939,  and  held 
his  first  one-man  exhibition  at  the  Egan 
Gallery  in  1948.  During  the  academic  year 
of  1952-53  he  taught  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  same  spring  he  held,  at  the 
Janis  Gallery,  his  exhibition,  entitled 
"Woman,"  a  series  of  paintings  related  to 
the  human  figure. 

In  the  symposium,  What  Abstract  Art 
Means  to  Me,  held  at  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  in  1951,  de  Kooning  said  in  part: 


"Spiritually  I  am  wherever  my  spirit  allows 
me  to  be,  and  that  is  not  necessarily  in  the 
future.  I  have  no  nostalgia,  however.  If  I  am 
confronted  with  one  of  those  small  Mcsopo- 
tamian  figures,  I  have  no  nostalgia  for  it  but, 
instead,  I  may  get  into  a  state  of  anxiety. 
Art  never  seems  to  make  me  peaceful  or 
pure.  I  always  seem  to  be  wrapped  in  the 
melodrama  of  vulgarity.  I  do  not  think  of  in- 
side or  outside— or  of  art  in  general— as  a 
situation  of  comfort.  I  know  there  is  a  ter- 
rific idea  there  somewhere,  but  whenever  I 
want  to  get  into  it,  I  get  a  feeling  of  apathy 
and  want  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  Some 
painters,  including  myself,  do  not  care  what 
chair  they  are  sitting  on.  It  does  not  even 
have  to  be  a  comfortable  one.  They  are  too 
nervous  to  find  out  where  they  ought  to  sit. 
They  do  not  want  to  'sit  in  style.'  Rather, 
they  have  found  that  painting— any  kind  of 
painting,  any  style  of  painting— to  be  paint- 
ing at  all,  in  fact— is  a  way  of  living  today, 
a  style  of  living,  so  to  speak.  That  is  where 
the  form  of  it  lies.  It  is  exactly  in  its  use- 
lessness  that  it  is  free.  Those  artists  do  not 
want  to  conform.  They  only  want  to  be 
inspired. 

"The  group  instinct  could  be  a  good  idea, 
but  there  is  always  some  little  dictator  who 
wants  to  make  his  instinct  the  group  in- 
stinct. There  is  no  style  of  painting  now. 
There  are  as  many  naturalists  among  the 
abstract  painters  as  there  are  abstract  paint- 
ers in  the  so-called  subject-matter  school." 
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de  Kooning: 

Dark  Pond.  c.  1948. 

Oil.  46%  x  55  3/4. 

Collection  Miss  Jeanne  Reynal. 


JIMMY  ERNST 


Jimmy  Ernst  had  no  formal  schooling  in  art 
except  for  two  years  of  craft  training  in  ty- 
pography, printing  and  graphic  techniques. 
"If  there  was  any  training  at  all,"  he  writes, 
"it  began  almost  with  my  birth.  As  long  as  I 
can  remember,  the  atmosphere  in  our  home 
was  conditioned  by  a  steady  traffic  of  artists, 
art  historians,  museum  directors  and  collec- 
tors." Born  in  Cologne,  Germany,  June  24, 
1920,  he  is  the  son  of  Max  Ernst  and  of  a 
mother  who  was  a  critic  and  art  historian. 
After  graduating  in  1936  from  the  Linden- 
thai  Real-Gymnasium  at  Cologne,  he  stud- 
ied for  the  next  two  years  at  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  School  in  Altona,  Germany.  But  his 


most  vivid  recollections  are  of  the  art  activi- 
ties in  his  home— his  father  composing  a 
dada  collage  around  a  piece  of  wallpaper 
"that  had  peeled  off  the  wall  in  which  I 
slept  as  a  child,"  or  his  mother  bursting  into 
tears  before  a  Giotto.  Despite  the  impres- 
sion that  these  events  made  on  him,  his 
reactions  "were  for  a  long  time  of  a  com- 
pletely negative  nature,"  and  he  adds  that 
it  was  not  until  1937,  when  he  stood  before 
Picasso's  Guernica  in  Paris,  that  he  reached 
a  full  realization  "not  only  of  the  terror  of 
a  bombing  attack  but  also  the  vividness  of 
which  contemporary  painting  could  be  capa- 
ble." Three  years  later,  "when  my  life  in 
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the  United  States  began  to  take  its  effect 
.  .  .  I  found  myself  suddenly  one  day 
painting." 

This  was  in  1940.  Ernst  had  come  to  this 
country  in  1938  and  soon  became  a  U.  S. 
citizen.  One  of  his  earliest  pictures  was 
bought  by  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  in  1944  the 
Norlyst  Gallery  gave  him  his  first  one-man 
exhibition.  Since  1951  he  has  taught  at 
Brooklyn  College,  and  in  1953  he  moved  to 
Rowayton,  Connecticut,  where  he  now  lives. 

Ernst  finds  it  difficult  "to  recall  the  exact 
chronological  pattern  that  led  to  my  present 
style  of  work."  He  feels  that  his  early  paint- 
ings were  unavoidablv  influenced  "by  pre- 
vious associations'-presumably  with  his 
father,  and  he  acknowledges  a  wide  range  of 


other  artistic  admirations:  "Poussin,  Tin- 
toretto, Corot,  El  Greco,  Vermeer,  Bon- 
nard,  Mondrian,  Klee,  Duchamp,  Malevich, 
Tomlin  and  the  names  of  many  of  my  con- 
temporaries come  to  mind.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume that  any  of  this  would  find  its  way 
into  my  work  and  yet,  as  a  human  being,  I 
am  inevitably  a  product  of  that  past  as  well 
as  this  present." 

Like  many  artists,  Ernst  finds  it  impossi- 
ble to  put  his  aims  as  an  artist  into  words. 
He  says:  "I  have  strong  beliefs  and  thoughts 
about  painting  and  about  my  life.  I  find  the 
most  effective  expression  of  these  beliefs  and 
thoughts  in  the  paintings  themselves,  and 
I  feel  that  ...  an  oral  expression  of  them 
would  not  coincide  with  the  work  itself." 
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HERBERT  FERBER 


Ferber's  early  interests  were  scientific.  Born 
in  New  York,  April  30,  1906,  he  majored  in 
science  at  City  College,  New  York  (1924- 
27)  and  received  his  B.Sc.  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1928.  A  year  earlier  he  had  begun 
his  studies  in  sculpture  by  enrolling  at  the 
Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Design,  where  he 


worked  until  1930.  He  held  his  first  one-man 
exhibition  at  the  Midtown  Galleries  in  1938 
and  sold  his  first  piece  to  a  museum  (the 
Metropolitan)  in  1943. 

In  1945  Ferber's  style  changed  radically. 
It  was  then  that  he  gave  up  carving  mono- 
lithic pieces  in  wood  and  stone  and  turned 


Ferber:  Green  Sculpture,  II.  1954.  Copper  and  lead.  42  high.  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery. 
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to  abstract  images  worked  directly  in  metal. 
W  hereas  his  earlier  sculpture  was,  in  his 
own  words,  "expressionist  and  was  influ- 
enced by  a  variety  of  sources:  archaic  Greek, 
Romanesque,  African,  as  well  as  by  the  work 
of  my  contemporaries,"  the  later  style  owes 
more  to  "Surrealism  and  Cubism  and  the 
sculpture  of  the  South  Pacific."  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  change,  both  in  his  own  work 
and  that  of  others,  has  been  analyzed  by 
Ferber  in  an  article,  On  Sculpture  (Art  in 
America,  December  1954),  ^mm  which  the 
following  quotations  are  taken. 

"Where  sculpture  had  been  solid,  closed, 
it  is  now  an  art  of  open,  airy,  discontinuous 
forms,  suspended  in  space.  .  .  . 

"Its  esthetic  body  is  the  relationship  of 
solids  and  spaces  which  define  each  other. 
Space  is  not  displaced,  the  mark  of  tradi- 
tional sculpture;  rather  it  is  pierced  and  held 
in  tension.  .  .  . 

"This  revolution  has  brought  new  life  to 
an  art  which  had  been  mired  in  tradition. 
Without  this  change  in  concept,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  make  only  comparatively 


Ferber:  Large  Roofed  Sculpture,  II.  1954. 
Copper.  60  long.  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery. 


Ferber:  Flat  Wall  Sculpture.  1953.  Copper 
and  lead.  44  long.  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery. 


minor  contributions  to  the  art  of  our 
time.  .  .  . 

"But  a  new  form  alone  does  not  produce 
a  meaning  nor  guarantee  a  work  of  art.  Now, 
as  always,  the  artist  is  concerned  with  fusing 
a  private  vision  with  form,  with  finding  an 
exact  equivalent  of  his  experience,  with 
making  a  new  vision  concrete  because  it  has 
been  conceived  and  felt  in  terms  which  are 
themselves  new.  These  have  always  been  the 
conditions  for  a  genuine  work  of  art.  .  .  . 

"The  new  sculpture  has  to  cope  with 
imagery  and  materials  which  are  not  rooted 
in  an  accepted  convention,  and,  in  addition, 
its  'presence'  is  a  challenge  to  its  intention. 
When  the  sculptor  succumbs  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  materials  and  craft,  he  has  failed  to 
accept  the  challenge.  When  he  transmutes 
the  materials  .  .  .  into  a  metaphor  of  his 
ideas  and  emotions,  he  has  successfully  met 
the  challenge.  He  can  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  sensation  of  material  to  the  advantage 
of  his  image.  Great  sculpture  has  been  made 
of  mud." 
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SUE  FULLER 


Sue  Fuller's  string  compositions  started  as 
intermediate  steps  in  soft  ground  etching, 
but  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  they 
have  been  her  principal  form  of  expression. 
Born  in  Pittsburgh,  August  n,  1914,  she 
took  her  first  painting  lessons  in  Denver  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1928.  More  important 
were  six  weeks  at  the  Thurn  School  of  Mod- 
ern Art  at  Gloucester  three  years  later.  It 
was  there  that  Ernest  Thurn,  a  pupil  of 
Hans  Hofmann,  first  made  her  aware  of  the 
modern  movements,  and  in  1934  she  studied 
with  Hoffmann  himself,  also  at  the  Thurn 
School. 

Fuller  took  her  B.A.  at  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Tcchnologv  in  1936,  hav  ing  worked  prin- 
cipally in  the  fields  of  illustration,  painting 


and  design  under  Alexander  Kostellow, 
Esther  Topp  Edmunds  and  others.  Both 
these  teachers  were  Hofmann  students,  and 
Fuller  feels  that  the  latter's  influence  has, 
directly  and  indirectly,  done  much  to  shape 
her  career.  She  also  acknowledges  her  debt 
to  Josef  Albers,  whom  she  first  met  at  a  four- 
day  course  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  1943.  Deeply  interested  in  education, 
Fuller  took  her  M.A.  degree  at  Columbia 
University,  Teachers'  College,  in  1939.  Her 
last  formal  training  was  a  course  with  Stan- 
lev  William  Hayter  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  (1943-44). 

Early  in  the  1940's,  Sue  Fuller  began  to 
experiment  with  soft  ground  etching,  press- 
ing abstract  arrangements  of  string,  rope  and 


Fuller:  String  Construction,  Number  48.  1953.  Plastic  thread.  22  x  34.  Bertha  Schaefer  Gallery. 
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fabric  into  the  ground  to  obtain  varied  tex- 
tural  effects.  This  led  her,  about  1947-48,  to 
similar  compositions,  done  for  their  own 
sake.  She  became  fascinated  not  only  with 
the  contemporary  possibilities  of  her  me- 
dium but  also  with  its  historical  aspects 
and  did  much  research  in  the  history  of 
primitive  string  figures,  cat's  cradles  and 
knots,  finding,  she  says,  "the  quiet  reassur- 
ance that  in  the  long  history  of  man  my 
discovery  was  not  new."  She  also  investi- 
gated new  materials,  such  as  the  nylon,  plas- 
tic and  aluminum  threads  that  she  now  uses 
extensively.  She  had  her  first  one-man  ex- 
hibition of  work  in  the  new  medium  at  the 
Bertha  Schaefcr  Gallery  in  1949;  the  Whit- 
ney was  the  first  museum  to  acquire  one  for 


its  permanent  collection,  bought  in  1954. 

Sue  Fuller  has  taught  children's  classes 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  has  studied 
glass-blowing  at  the  Stourbridge  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  England  (1951),  and 
last  year  spent  six  months  111  Japan,  living 
with  a  Japanese  family.  Despite  her  many 
interests,  her  string  compositions  seem  to 
her  peculiarly  suited  to  an  expression  of 
contemporary  life.  She  still  admires  their 
historical  forerunners,  but  she  explains: 
"Since  I  was  not  an  Eskimo,  a  Navaho 
Indian,  or  a  South  Sea  Islander,  but  the 
product  of  a  more  complex  culture  pattern, 
my  expression  in  string  took  on  a  different 
character.  Inspired  by  the  engineering  genius 
of  our  times  and  civilization,  expressed  in 


Fuller:  String  Construction,  Number  51.  1953.  Plastic  thread.  33  V2  x  45  V2 .  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art. 
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Fuller:  String  Composition,  Number  55.  1953. 
Plastic  thread.  22  x  22.  Bertha  Schaefer 
Gallery. 

transparency,  light  and  balance,  I  found  the 
form  of  lineal  geometric  progression  more 
significant  for  this  extension  of  thought.  In 
other  words,  though  I  fully  appreciated  the 
products  of  the  engineer— airplanes,  bridges, 
skyscrapers— mere  representation  of  these 
symbols  was  not  enough  to  convey  my  feel- 
ing. My  appreciation  of  our  culture  was  for 
qualities  of  thought,  therefore  my  expression 
was  abstract."  (Craft  Horizons,  March- 
April  1954.) 


JOSEPH  GLASCO 


Joseph  Glasco  has  painted  from  childhood. 
Born  in  Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma,  January 
19,  1925,  he  grew  up  in  Texas,  finishing  his 
general  education  with  six  months  at  the 
University  of  Texas  (1941-42).  In  1943  he 
entered  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Amarillo  Field,  where  he  painted 
several  murals.  Transferred  to  the  Infantry 
in  194V  he  saw  combat  duty  in  Gcrmanv 
before  his  release  from  the  Army  in  1946. 
For  the  next  two  years  he  lived  in  Los  An- 
geles, studying  briefly  (four  months)  at  the 
Jepson  Art  Institute,  the  Art  Center  School 
and  with  Rico  Lcbrun.  In  1948  he  went  to 
Mexico  City  and  the  School  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  at  San  Miguel  Allcnde.  He  fin- 


ished his  formal  training  with  five  months 
at  the  Art  Students  League,  New  York,  in 
1949. 

Glasco  considers  that  his  mature  career 
as  a  painter  began  in  1949.  Recognition 
came  quickly.  In  1950  he  had  his  first  one- 
man  exhibition  at  the  Perls  Gallcrv  in  New 
York  and  sold  his  first  picture  to  a  museum, 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  In  the  same 
year,  he  travelled  through  Europe  and 
Africa,  then  worked  in  New  York  until  1952, 
when  he  settled  in  Taos,  New  Mexico,  his 
present  home.  He  returned  to  Furope  for 
the  summer  of  1954,  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  Italy.  The  winter  of  19^4-55  was 
spent  in  New  York. 
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Glasco:  Marvello.  1953.  Oil.  84  x  50. 
Catherine  Viviano  Gallery. 


Glasco's  mature  work  falls  into  three  well- 
defined  periods.  From  1949  through  1950, 
he  painted  the  human  figure  in  his  indi- 
vidually stylized  but  recognizable  form.  In 
1951-54,  his  painting  became  more  abstract, 
although  its  relation  to  the  figure  was  nearly 
always  apparent.  Since  his  last  trip  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  particularly  moved  by  Giotto's 
paintings,  Glasco  has  returned  to  a  more 
figurative  style,  apparent  in  his  Salome,  the 
only  picture  that  he  has  finished  during  the 
past  winter. 


Glasco:  Figures  in  Landscape.  1954.  Oil. 
48  x  84  V4 .  Catherine  Viviano  Gallery. 
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^  I  |p  |^  Sidney  Gordin  considered  becoming  an  ar- 

chitect and  actually  became  a  painter  before 
£^  |*^  |  |^  ,tarted  liis  career         sculptor  in  1949. 

He  was  born  at  Chelyabinsk,  Russia,  Octo- 
ber 24,  1918,  spent  the  years  1920-21  in 
Shanghai,  China,  and  was  brought  by  his 
familv  to  Brooklyn  in  1922.  At  Brooklyn 


Gordin:  Deflections.  1953.  Painted  steel.  60 
long.  Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menahem  Lewin. 

Technical  High  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1937,  he  had  valuable  experi- 
ence in  a  variety  of  shop  practice  and  me- 
chanical drawing  courses  which,  he  believes, 
"probably  help  me  in  my  present  work." 
From   high   school   he   went   directly  to 


Cooper  Union  where  he  studied  painting 
and  drawing  with  Morris  Kantor,  Byron 
Thomas,  Leo  Katz  and  Carol  Harrison.  Of 
these,  the  last  two  "touched  me  most." 

In  1949  Gordin  began  his  metal  sculpture 
and  has  done  no  painting  since.  His  work 
was  first  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum's American  Sculpture  exhibition  in 
1951  and  in  the  same  year  he  had  his  first 
one-man  exhibition  at  Bennington  College. 
In  1953  tne  Whitney  Museum  purchased 
his  Rectangular,  Number  5,  his  first  piece 
to  enter  a  public  collection. 

All  of  Gordin's  sculpture  is  done  in  steel 
or  brass,  joined  with  silver  solder  by  means 
of  an  acetylene  torch.  "The  purpose  of  my 
work,"  he  says,  "is  to  express  poetry  through 
the  relationships  of  form  and  color  varia- 
tions in  space."  But  unlike  some  abstract 
sculptors,  Gordin  takes  active  pleasure  in 
the  materials  that  he  uses  and  the  skills 
which  they  demand.  "I  find  the  act  of  meet- 
ing technical  problems  an  esthetic  stimu- 
lant," he  says,  "and  technical  limitations  a 
challenge  to  deeper  experience.  ...  I  re- 
spect and  enjoy  my  materials  and  tools.  I 
feel  that  the  pleasure  thev  give  me  helps  me 
through  the  labor  pains  of  self-expression." 
(See  John  I.  H.  Baur,  Sidney  Gordin,  Art 
in  America,  Winter  1954.) 

Gordin:  Construction,  January  1955.  Brass. 
28  V2  high.  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery. 
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ADOLPH  GOTTLIEB 


Except  for  two  brief  periods  of  study  with 
John  Sloan  at  the  Art  Students  League — 
the  first  in  1919,  the  second  in  1922— 
Adolph  Gottlieb  is  a  self-trained  artist.  He 
was  bom  in  New  York  City,  March  14, 
1903.  Between  his  two  short  terms  at  the 
League,  he  worked  independently  in  Eu- 
rope (1921-22),  attending  sketch  classes 
without  instruction  in  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Munich.  Since  then  he  has  lived  principally 


in  New  York  except  for  the  year  1937-38, 
when  he  was  painting  in  Arizona. 

"I  adopted  the  term  Pictograph  for  my 
paintings,"  Gottlieb  writes,  "out  of  a  feeling 
of  disdain  for  the  accepted  notions  of  what 
a  painting  should  be.  This  was  in  i94r.  I 
decided  that  to  acquiesce  in  the  prevailing 
conception  of  what  constituted  'good 
painting'  meant  the  acceptance  of  an  aca- 
demic strait-jacket.  It  was  therefore  neces- 


Gottlieb:  Sea  and  Tide.  1952.  Oil.  60  x  72.  Collection  of  the  artist. 
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sary  for  nic  to  utterly  repudiate  so-called 
'good  painting'  in  order  to  be  free  to  ex- 
press what  was  visually  true  for  me. 

"My  Pictographs  have  been  linked  with 
totem-poles,  Indian  writing,  psychoanalysis, 
neo-primitivism,  private  symbolism,  etc.,  the 
implication  being  that  my  work  is  not  quite 
what  painting  should  be.  This  has  never 
disturbed  me  because  my  aim  has  always 
been  to  project  images  that  seem  vital  to 
me,  never  to  make  paintings  that  conform 
to  the  pattern  of  an  external  standard. 

"Now  in  1955,  as  in  the  early  '40's  and 
before,  I  am  still  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  projecting  intangible  and  elusive  im- 
ages that  seem  to  me  to  have  meaning  in 
terms  of  feeling.  The  important  thing  is  to 
transfer  the  image  to  the  canvas  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  without  distortion.  To  modify 
the  image  would  be  to  falsify  it,  therefore 
I  must  accept  it  as  it  is.  My  criterion  is  the 
integrity  of  the  projection. 

"I  frequently  hear  the  question,  'What  do 
these  images  mean?'  This  is  simply  the 
wrong  question.  Visual  images  do  not  have 
to  conform  to  either  verbal  thinking  or  op- 
tical facts.  A  better  question  would  be  'Do 


these  images  convey  any  emotional  truth?' 

"This,  of  course,  indicates  my  belief  that 
art  should  communicate.  However,  I  have 
no  desire  to  communicate  with  everyone, 
only  with  those  whose  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  related  to  my  own.  That  is  why, 
even  to  some  pundits,  my  paintings  seem 
cryptic.  Thus  when  we  are  solemnly  advised 
to  consolidate  our  gains,  to  be  humanists  or 
to  go  back  to  nature,  who  listens  seriously  to 
this  whistling  in  the  dark? 

"Painting  values  are  not  just  black  and 
white— I  prefer  innocent  impurity  to  doc- 
trinaire purism,  but  I  prefer  the  no-content 
of  purism  to  the  shoddy  content  of  social 
realism.  Paint  quality  is  meaningless  if  it 
does  not  express  quality  of  feeling.  The  idea 
that  a  painting  is  merely  an  arrangement  of 
lines,  colors  and  forms  is  boring.  Subjective 
images  do  not  have  to  have  rational  associa- 
tion, but  the  act  of  painting  must  be  ra- 
tional, objective  and  consciously  disciplined. 
I  consider  myself  a  traditionalist,  but  I  be- 
lieve in  the  spirit  of  tradition,  not  in  the 
restatement  of  restatements.  I  love  all  paint- 
ings that  look  the  way  I  feel." 


STEPHEN  GREENE 


Studying  and  teaching  have  occupied  a  large 
part  of  Stephen  Greene's  life.  Born  in  New 
York,  September  19,  1918,  he  was  seventeen 
when  he  began  his  art  education  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  (1935-36).  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Art  Students  League 
(1937-38),  to  the  Richmond  Division  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  (1938-39) 
and  finally  to  the  University  of  Iowa  (B.F.A. 
1942,  MA.  1945).  He  taught  art  at  Indiana 


University  (1945-46),  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis  (1946-47)  and  at  Par- 
sons School  of  Design  from  1947  to  the 
present.  He  has  also  given  classes  at  New 
York  University  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
Of  his  many  teachers,  only  Philip  Guston 
at  Iowa  University  "had  any  influence 
whatsoever  on  me." 

"From  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember," 
Greene  writes,  "drawing  was  my  deepest  in- 
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Greene:  The  Deposition.  1947.  Oil.  59  x  34. 
Collection  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr. 

terest.  At  sixteen  I  attempted  to  draw  like 
Leonardo,  later  Degas  and  Pontormo. 
When  I  studied  at  Iowa  University  I  was 
moved  by  the  work  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes 
(known  through  books  in  the  library),  then 
German  painting  of  the  late  15th  century 
.  .  .  and  amongst  contemporaries,  Max  Bcck- 
mann."  Greene's  professional  career  began 
in  1945,  and  for  the  next  two  years  his  work 
centered  around  the  theme  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion. Since  then  he  has  felt  the  need  for 
more  personal  symbols,  some  of  which  have 
been  crippled  figures,  skeletons  and  armor. 
Two  years  in  Rome  (1952-54)  on  a  Prix  de 
Rome  scholarship  were  also  influential  in  his 
development. 


"I  was  born  on  New  York  City's  Lower 
East  Side,"  Greene  writes,  "of  Polish  immi- 
grant parents.  The  earliest  stories  told  me 
were  from  the  Old  Testament.  This  and  the 
values  of  my  family  helped  me  form  a  strong 
moral  sense.  It  is  the  examination  of  the 
moral  order  that  has  been  my  main  theme. 
The  most  important  aspects  of  life  for  me 
arc  those  which  pertain  to  the  moral  and 
emotional  (psychological);  therefore  the 
world  I  paint  must  always  be  a  product  of 
the  imagination;  the  actual  and  real  become 
merely  the  outward  vestments  of  the  inner, 
intangible  reality.  Man  often  reveals  himself 
in  a  gesture,  the  revelation  itself  is  the  sub- 
ject, not  his  outward  aspect  as  a  member  of 
a  given  society.  In  my  earlier  paintings  I 
was  concerned  with  man's  final  isolation, 
man  suffering  not  so  much  for  others  but 
for  himself  and  his  own  sense  of  incom- 
pleteness. My  concept  of  man  is  essentially 
a  tragic  one.  It  is  derived  from  the  idea  that 
man  is  inherentlv  and  originally  good  and 
that  he  subsequently  falls  into  evil.  At  times, 
my  subjects  may  seem  over-personal  and 
private  but  the  conviction  that  as  a  private 
man  my  necessities  are  as  ordinary  and  un- 
special  as  those  of  most  people  leads  me  to 
explore  a  larger  order  that  includes  all  men. 

"Because  many  of  my  paintings  deal  with 
religious  subjects,  I  have  often  been  asked 
whether  or  not  I  am  a  religious  man.  I  would 
like  to  answer  that.  In  the  forties  I  was 
obsessed  in  my  life  as  well  as  my  work  (there 
is  no  separation)  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe.  This  led  me  to  reinterpret 
the  story  of  Christ,  particularly  the  events 
centering  around  the  Crucifixion.  Christ  is 
no  longer  the  central  figure  and  torturers  are 
equally  involved  and  the  tragedy  was  theirs 
as  well.  No  one  is  saved.  Finally  it  is  my 
necessity  to  observe  and  to  sit  in  judgment. 
To  feel  that  way  and  to  be  a  painter  is  a 
religious  matter,  and  in  that  sense  I  am  a 
religious  man." 
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DAVID  HARE 


Hare:  Juggler.  1950-51.  Steel.  80% 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 


high. 


David  Hare  was  born  in  New  York,  March 
10,  1917,  and  attended  schools  in  New  York, 
Arizona  and  Colorado  until  1936.  He  had 
majored  in  analytical  chemistry,  but  after 
leaving  school  he  became  a  commercial  pho- 
tographer, and  in  1940  he  did  a  series  of 
color  photographs  of  American  Indians  for 
the  ethnological  department  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  He  also  edited  the  four 
issues  of  VVV  Magazine  which  appeared 
between  1941  and  1943.  Hare  began  to  work 
at  sculpture  in  1942.  His  first  one-man  ex- 
hibition was  held  at  Peggy  Guggenheim's 
Art  of  This  Century  in  1945.  Among  his 
public  commissions  are  a  ten-foot  piece  for 
the  facade  of  a  public  library  in  Grosse 
Pointe,  Michigan  (1953)  and  a  candelabra 
for  Temple  Beth  El  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  (1954). 

"My  subject  is  space,"  Hare  wrote  in  a 
recent  article  (The  Spaces  of  the  Mind, 
Magazine  of  Art,  February  1950),  "—not 
the  space  of  objects,  but  the  space  within 
which  the  creative  mind  functions.  The 
water  where  the  artist  swims,  the  chills  and 
fevers  which  stimulate  the  imagination— 
these  are  the  spaces  of  the  mind.  They  come 
first.  Afterwards,  perhaps,  they  may  be  suc- 
cessfully translated  into  physical  mass,  vol- 
ume, area.  .  .  . 

"If  we  consider  physical  space  as  the  me- 
dium through  which  we  judge  the  relation 
of  one  object  to  another,  as  the  matrix  in 
which  we  set  what  we  call  reality,  then  per- 
haps mental  space  may  be  considered  as 
those  somewhat  vague,  amorphous  areas  of 
the  mind  from  which  spring  intuition,  free 
association,  imagination — all  those  things 
which  at  bottom  are  most  surely  the  driving 
force  of  life.  .  .  . 

"If  in  the  material  world  we  judge  dis- 
tance by  perspective,  then  in  the  emotional 
world  we  judge  time  by  memory.  If  in  the 
material  world  we  judge  size  by  relation  of 
volumes,  then  in  the  emotional  world  we 
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judge  importance  by  strength  of  desire.  If 
in  the  physical  world  we  work  with  the  ob- 
ject, which  is  to  us  the  symbol  of  fear,  love, 
desire,  strength,  etc.,  then  in  the  emotional 
world  we  work  directly  with  these  con- 
cepts. .  .  . 

"Through  intuition,  and  not  through 
thought,  come  those  flashes  which  inspire. 
There  is  passion  and  there  is  love,  but  there 
is  no  right  and  wrong.  Art  is  neither  above 
nor  below,  it  is  beyond.  It  exists  independ- 
ently; it  jumps  like  a  tiger  from  the  block  of 


stone  or  the  scpiare  of  canvas.  .  .  . 

"The  artist  continually  translates  the 
world  of  matter  into  the  world  of  human 
understanding  and  emotion.  He  turns  the 
cold  and  alien  crystal  into  the  face  of  love, 
and  in  so  doing  substitutes  understanding 
for  fear.  From  the  terrifying  and  unfriendly 
world  of  nature  he  makes  warm  charms  to 
be  carried  in  the  pocket.  From  the  emo- 
tions we  try  to  hide,  from  the  truths  we  do 
not  notice,  he  makes  glorious  pillars  of 
flame." 


JOHN  HELIKER 


Heliker:  East  River.  1954.  Oil.  16  x  24.  Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olin  J.  Stephens,  II. 
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Hclikcr  was  born  January  17,  1909,  in  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.  His  formal  education  ended  after 
three  years  in  high  school,  after  which  he 
studied  (1928-29)  at  the  Art  Students 
League  in  New  York.  Kenneth  Hayes  Mil- 
ler, Boardman  Robinson  and  Kimon  Nico- 
laides  were  his  principal  teachers;  of  these, 
the  last  had  the  greatest  influence  on  his 
work.  Heliker  began  to  paint  seriously  about 
1935.  (Previously  he  had  concerned  himself 
solely  with  drawing.)  In  1936  he  had  his 
first  one-man  show  at  the  Maynard  Walker 
Galleries  in  New  York  and  four  years  later 
he  won  a  $2,000  award  at  The  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  the  first  mu- 
seum to  purchase  his  work.  In  1948  he  went 
to  Italy  on  an  American  Academy  in  Rome 
fellowship,  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
September,  1949.  He  also  worked  in  Italy 
during  parts  of  1950,  '51,  '52  and  '54.  He 
taught  at  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Cen- 
ter in  the  summer  of  1947  and  at  Columbia 
University  from  1947  to  the  present. 

In  1945-46  Heliker  began  to  explore  for- 
mal organization  more  intensively,  and  his 
work  became  less  representational.  "People 
seem  to  be  puzzled,"  he  writes,  "when  con- 
fronted by  what  appears  to  be  a  shift  in  an 
artist's  work  from  representational  to  ab- 
stract. To  some  this  seems  an  about-face; 
to  the  artist  involved,  the  change  is  one 
of  transitional  development  and  logical 
growth.  .  .  . 

"Most  of  my  paintings  relate  to  land- 


scape. Though  I  rarely  make  a  preliminary 
study  in  any  medium  for  a  painting,  I  usu- 
ally spend  a  good  deal  of  time  contemplat- 
ing the  scene  from  all  angles.  If  I  am 
interested  in  a  specific  subject,  I  go  back  to 
it  from  time  to  time  to  try  to  understand 
its  varying  and  special  qualities  and  moods. 
After  some  especially  intense  experience  in 
nature,  I  often  take  a  blank  canvas  and,  with 
no  yery  specific  idea  in  mind,  start  to  put 
down  a  few  lines,  establish  a  few  shapes  and 
color  relationships,  until  gradually  an  idea 
emerges  expressive  of  the  experience  in  na- 
ture. Thus  a  painting  is  born  out  of  the 
materials,  in  the  first  place,  developed  with 
work  and  by  the  process  of  elimination, 
gradually  becomes  clarified  and,  I  hope,  sig- 
nificant in  its  relationships. 

"In  more  recent  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned in  my  painting  with  the  quality  of 
serenity,  which  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
much  of  the  current  abstract  expressionist 
work.  While  abstract  expressionism  seems 
often  to  mirror  the  turmoil  and  violence  of 
the  world  today,  I  choose  in  my  painting  to 
give  expression  to  those  aspects  of  nature 
which  contain  an  inner  sense  of  harmony. 
In  my  most  recent  work  I  have  begun  to 
explore  a  freer  use  of  my  materials,  relying 
less  on  enclosed  geometric  shapes.  But 
nevertheless  I  always  seek  to  preserve  the 
essential,  the  basic  unity  of  structure  relating 
to  each  element  involved."  (From  notes  for 
an  article  in  The  American  Artist,  1955.) 
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HERBERT  KATZMAN 


Katzman: 

Woman  Drying  Her 
Hair.  1954.  Oil. 
64  x  351/2  . 
Collection  Howard 
and  Jean  Lipman. 
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From  the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
working  with  Malcolm  Hackett  in  children's 
art  classes  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
Herbert  Katzman  knew  he  wanted  to  he  a 
painter.  He  was  horn  in  Chicago,  January  8, 
1923,  and  as  soon  as  he  finished  his  formal 
education  at  the  Scnn  High  School  and  St. 
John's  Military  Academy  (1936-40),  he  en- 
rolled in  adult  classes  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago.  The  war  intervened,  however, 
and  in  1942  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a 
Seaman  First  Class.  Given  a  medical  dis- 
charge in  1944,  Katzman  returned  in  the 
same  year  to  the  Art  Institute,  where  he 
worked  principally  under  Boris  Anisfeld  and 
Francis  Chapin.  Anisfeld,  he  feels,  did  most 
for  him  as  a  teacher,  but  "at  the  beginning 
I  was  mostly  influenced  by  the  German  and 
French  expressionist  painters." 

In  1946  Katzman  graduated  from  the  Art 
Institute  with  a  John  Ouincy  Adams  Trav- 
elling Fellowship  and  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Paris.  There  he  studied  sporadically 
at  the  Aeademie  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere 
but  did  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  work 


outside  its  walls.  He  also  made  numerous 
short  trips  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Italy,  England  and  Scotland. 

Katzman  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1930  and  met  with  immediate  success. 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  purchased  one 
of  his  paintings  in  1951  and  the  following 
year  a  group  of  his  canvases  were  included 
in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  Fifteen 
Americans  exhibition.  In  1954  he  had  his 
first  one-man  show  at  the  Alan  Gallery.  He 
lives  today  in  New  City,  Newr  York. 

Katzman  feels  that  his  exuberant  early 
work  lacked  sufficient  organization;  since 
then  he  has  been  trying  "to  paint  'paintings' 
and  not  just  pictures."  His  interest  centers 
on  the  visual,  sensuous  world  around  him. 
"I  am  interested  in  painting  the  things  close 
to  me,"  he  writes,  "and  in  trying  to  under- 
stand their  relationship  to  me.  I  don't  know 
how  I  will  be  painting  ten  years  from  now 
or  what  my  interests  in  painting  will  be.  You 
change  and  your  ideas  change.  ...  I  can 
say  that  my  only  conscious  artistic  aim  is  to 
keep  working  and  learning." 
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WILLIAM  KIENBUSCH 


"On  my  mother's  side  I  am  a  Yankee  New 
Englander.  My  father  is  an  art  collector." 
These  are  important  factors  in  William 
Kienbusch's  development,  although  it  took 
him  many  years  to  find  his  personal  resolu- 
tion of  New  England  and  art.  Born  in  New 
York  City,  April  13,  1914,  he  was  taken 
often  by  his  father  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum where  he  felt  a  special  sympathy  for 
the  native  tradition  of  Homer,  Eakins  and 
Ryder.  He  began  to  paint  academic  water- 
colors  at  Hotchkiss  School  (1928-32),  and 


at  Princeton  (B.A.  1936),  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  movements  and  made 
frequent  visits  to  Sticglitz's  An  American 
Place.  This  influence  was  somewhat  damp- 
ened, in  turn,  by  two  summers  of  study  with 
Eliot  O'Hara,  who  told  his  parents  that  he 
had  no  talent.  As  a  result  of  these  conflicts, 
the  year  that  he  spent  at  the  Art  Students 
League  (1936-37)  was  "complete  fum- 
bling," and  his  style  moved  in  many  direc- 
tions during  the  next  few  years.  It  was  briefly 
influenced  by  Henry  Varnum  Poor,  with 


Kienbusch:  Dirigo  Island.  1951.  Casein.  27  x  33.  Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Beal. 
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whom  he  worked  at  Colorado  Springs  in  the 
summer  of  1937,  but  bv  the  same  fall,  in 
Paris,  he  was  emulating  Cezanne  and  Bon- 
nard.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1938  and  in  1939-40  studied  at  the  American 
Artists  School  under  Anton  Refregier  and 
privately  with  Mervin  Jules,  whose  joint  in- 
fluence produced  a  brief  series  of  "romantic 
tragic  studies  of  New  York  life." 

The  summers  of  1940  and  1941  at  Ston- 
ington,  Maine,  marked  a  turning  point  in 
Kienbusch's  career.  It  was  then  that  he  first 
recognized  his  own  potential  subject  matter 
and  discovered,  in  the  work  of  Marsden 
Hartley,  a  way  of  approaching  it.  Even  so, 
it  was  some  time  before  the  lesson  bore 
fruit.  Back  in  New  York  in  the  winter  of 
1940-41,  he  continued  to  work  with  Re- 
fregier (as  a  mural  assistant)  and  the  follow- 
ing winter  with  Stuart  Davis  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research.  Momentarily 
Davis  had  a  strong  influence  on  his  work, 
although  at  the  same  time  he  was  painting 
Maine  landscapes  in  Hartley's  manner— 
"apparently  a  style  split,"  he  remarks. 

From  August  1942  to  February  1946  Kien- 
busch  was  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
teaching  camouflage  and,  during  two  years 
on  Guam,  compiling  maps  for  bombing 
raids.  'The  summer  that  he  was  released  from 
the  Armv  he  returned  to  Maine  and  there, 
"by  some  mystery,"  he  suddenly  began  to 
paint  "a  few  pictures  which  for  the  first 
time  I  considered  my  own."  Since  then  he 
has  felt  no  major  outside  influences,  and  his 
personal  style  has  developed  consistently, 
passing  through  several  phases.  Until  1949 
( when  he  had  his  first  one-man  exhibition 
at  the  Kraushaar  Galleries),  he  tended 
toward  sharp-edged  abstractions  of  specific 
objects.  Thereafter  he  turned  to  more  ex- 
pressionist landscapes,  "much  freer,  I  think, 
in  movement  and  space  relationships."  In 
his  recent  work  he  is  aware  of  two  tenden- 
cies: one,  "greater  confidence  in  the  use  of 


Kienbusch:  New  England  Stove.  1948. 
Casein,  pastel,  charcoal,  newspaper.  40  x  27. 
Kraushaar  Galleries. 

intenser  color,"  the  other,  "a  coming  to- 
gether at  times  of  the  'classic'  and  'expres- 
sionist' approaches." 

In  all  phases,  his  deep  feeling  for  New 
England  has  been  an  important  factor.  "To 
me,"  Kienbusch  wrote  for  the  catalogue  of 
a  retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  "my  work  is  a  translation,  a  lan- 
guage, to  communicate  a  world.  It  is  a  world 
of  many  things  I  love:  Maine  islands,  trees, 
the  sea,  fences,  gong  buovs,  churches,  roses, 
mountains.  I  betray  these  if  I  copy.  1  must 
build  mv  own  form  and  order,  to  translate 
these  loves  and  arrive  at  their  inner  mean- 
ing, their  intensity,  their  spirit.  And  all  this 
world  is  what  I  conceive  it  to  be.  I  feel  that 
a  strain  of  Puritanism  runs  through  my  work 
—and  also  its  opposite— the  two  perhaps  in 
conflict." 
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FRANZ  KLINE 


Like  many  artists  who  have  turned  to  ab- 
stract expressionism,  Franz  Kline  finds  that 
his  work  increasingly  eludes  description  in 
words.  "Since  1949,"  he  says,  "I've  been 
working  mainly  in  black  and  white  paint  or 
ink  on  paper.  Previous  to  this  I  planned 
painting  compositions  with  brush  and  ink 
using  figurative  forms  and  actual  objects 
with  color.  The  first  work  in  only  black  and 
white  seemed  related  to  figures,  and  I  titled 
them  as  such.  Later  the  results  seemed  to 
signify  something — but  difficult  to  give  sub- 
ject [or]  name  to,  and  at  present  I  find  it 
impossible  to  make  a  direct  verbal  state- 
ment about  the  paintings  in  black  and 
white." 

Kline  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, May  23,  1910.  He  finished  his  general 


education  at  Girard  College,  Philadelphia, 
in  1925,  and  in  1931  he  began  his  training 
as  a  painter  in  the  Art  Department  of  Bos- 
ton University,  where  he  studied  until  1935. 
His  teachers  there  were  Henry  Hensche, 
Frank  Durkee  and  John  Crosman,  of  whom 
the  first  two  "influenced  my  thinking  about 
painting  and  drawing."  In  1937-38  Kline  was 
in  England,  studying  at  Heatherly's  School, 
London,  where  Bernard  Adams  and  Steven 
Spurrier  inspired  his  work  in  composition 
and  drawing.  At  the  same  school  he  also 
worked  with  Frederick  Whiting. 

Returning  to  New  York  in  1938,  Kline 
exhibited  occasionally  at  the  Washington 
Square  outdoor  shows  and  at  the  National 
Academy.  At  the  same  time  he  became  in- 
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creasingly  interested  in  the  work  of  such 
diverse  modernists  as  Earl  Kerkam,  Milton 
Avery,  Marsden  Hartley,  Bradley  Walker 
Tomlin  and  Willem  dc  Kooning.  His  own 
work  first  came  into  prominence  when  a 
group  of  his  black  and  white  abstractions 
was  exhibited  in  his  first  one-man  show  at 


the  Egan  Gallery  in  1950.  Two  years  later 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  bought  one  of 
his  paintings,  the  first  to  enter  a  public  col- 
lection. In  the  summer  of  19^;  Kline  taught 
at  Black  Mountain  College,  in  1953  at  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  in  19 54  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Museum  School  of  Art. 
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Kline:  Painting  Number  2.  1954.  Oil.  81  x  106.  Egan  Gallery. 


IBRAM 
LASSAW 


Ibram  Lassaw  was  born  in  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  May  4,  1913.  In  1921  he  came  to 
New  York  and  in  1927,  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  old,  began  to  work  at  the  Clay 
Club,  now  the  Sculpture  Center.  Its  direc- 
tor, Dorothea  Denslow,  encouraged  the 
young  student;  "she  taught  me  modelling, 
casting,  the  making  of  armatures  and  other 
professional  skills."  He  continued  to  work 
there  until  1932,  but  during  the  same  period 
he  also  put  in  a  year  of  study  at  the  Beaux- 
Arts  Institute  of  Design  (1930-31)  and  at 
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the  City  College  of  New  York  (1931-32). 

Lassaw's  mature  career  began  in  1933, 
"when  I  first  started  doing  'space  sculp- 
ture.' "  Turning  his  back  on  the  Beaux-Arts 
tradition,  his  development  thereafter  was, 
he  feels,  little  influenced  by  others,  although 
he  acknowledges  a  debt  to  Balcomb  and 
Gertrude  Greene  for  first  making  him 
"aware  of  the  modern  movement  in  art  and 
the  responsibility  of  being  an  artist."  He  also 
studied  painting  with  Amedee  Ozenfant  in 


Lassaw:  Pillar  of  Fire.  1953.  Bronze.  34  high. 
Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Straus. 


1947-49.  Recognition  came  slowly.  It  was 
not  until  1951  that  he  had  his  first  one-man 
exhibition  at  the  Kootz  Gallery,  1952  that 
he  sold  his  first  piece  to  a  museum— the 
Whitney. 

There  is  a  strong  mystical  strain  in  Las- 
saw's  attitude.  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
separate  my  philosophy  of  art  from  my  total 
orientation  towards  existence,"  he  writes. 
"My  work  stems  like  a  plant  out  of  the 
nature  of  my  soil.  I  feel  myself  inextricably 
interwoven  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  in 
all  events  of  the  universe.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  identification  with  and  partici- 
pation in  the  universal  process,  the  'flux'  of 
Heraclitus.  The  universe  is  an  organism  of 
which  all  things  or  events  are  necessary  and 
complementary,  the  one  to  another.  I  have 
the  feeling,  intuitive  and  immediate,  that 
this  Process,  this  Organism,  is  God.  We 
participate  in  God  in  somewhat  the  rela- 
tionship of  a  cell  in  our  bodies  to  our  total 
selves. 

"From  the  direction  of  contemporary 
physics,  I  learn  that  man  is  a  process  in- 
volving the  interrelation  of  matter  and/or 
energy.  I  am  carbon,  hydrogen,  calcium, 
oxvgen  and  other  elements.  Yet  I  think, 
love,  create,  have  affections  and  appetites. 
The  implications  of  such  an  idea  of  reality 
are,  to  me,  of  enormous  consequence.  The 
stars,  the  spiral  nebulae,  the  atoms  and  any 
other  form  of  existence,  suborganisms  as  yet 
unknown,  are  my  'fellows  in  God.' 

"St.  Paul's  saying,  'I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me,'  seems  to  have  the  same 
meaning. 

"My  work  inevitably  partakes  of  my  phi- 
losophv,  or  rather  more  than  philosophy, 
my  religion.  Eckhart  has  written,  'Art  is  re- 
ligion, religion  art.'  Coomaraswamy  tells  us 
that  in  Ancient  Asia  the  view  was  held  that 
a  work  of  art  is  a  theophany.  My  life  work, 
in  all  its  unfoldings  as  it  grows,  is  based  on 
this  view." 
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RICHARD 
LIPPOLD 


Richard  Lippold  abandoned  a  career  in  in- 
dustrial design  to  become  a  sculptor.  He 
was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  May  3, 
1915,  and  completed  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  (1933-37).  During 
the  same  years  he  was  studying  industrial 
design  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
where  he  took  his  B.F.A.  degree  in  1937. 
His  first  position  was  corporation  designer 
for  the  Chcrry-Burrell  Corporation  (1937- 
38).  He  returned  to  Milwaukee  (1938-41) 
to  found,  with  a  partner,  his  own  industrial 
design  studio.  He  taught  the  subject  at  the 
Layton  School  of  Art  in  Milwaukee  (1940- 
41 )   and  at  the  University  of  Michigan 

(1941-44)- 

In  1942  Lippold  began  to  work  at  sculp- 
ture, but  he  feels  that  his  mature  style  dates 
from  about  1945.  In  1944  he  had  come  to 
New  York  and  has  lived  there  since,  except 
when  he  was  teaching  at  Goddard  College 
in  Vermont  (1945-47)  and  at  Trenton  Jun- 
ior College  in  New  Jersey  (1947-52).  He 
had  his  first  one-man  exhibition  at  the  Wil- 
lard  Gallery  in  1947,  and  the  same  year  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art  purchased 
The  Dead  Bird,  his  first  piece  to  enter  a 
museum.  Since  1952  Lippold  has  been  an 
instructor  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York 
City. 


Lippold:  Primordial  Figure.  1947.  Brass  and 
copper  wire.  97  high.  Collection  Mrs.  William 
A.  Pedlar. 
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Lippold: 

Meteor.  1954-55. 
Gold  and  stainless 
steel  wire.  28  high. 
Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  A.  Fleischman. 


Lippold: 

Fallen  Acrobat. 
1948.  Steel,  brass, 
silver,  copper  wire. 
30  long. 
Willard  Gallery. 
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I  Ic  w  rites: 

"I  love  best  what  I  know  best. 
"Some  of  these  things  are: 
"The  most  ingenious  and  elegant  inven- 
tions of  nature  (constant): 
"Love    (thoughts,    feelings).  Weather 
(seasons).  Elements  (materials),  Struc- 
tures (shapes). 
"The  most  ingenious  and  elegant  inventions 
of  man  (  evcrchanging,  but,  at  the  moment): 
"Moving    Pictures     (about  anything), 
Telephones    (any   conversation),  Swift 
Vehicles  (land  or  air,  from  anywhere  to 
anywhere),  Space  Faith  (the  Devil  take 
Gravity) . 

"I  have  little  feeling  for  things  it  is  too  late 

or  too  earlv  to  know: 

"Selling  one's  soul  to  Ra,  to  stone,  to 
Buddha,  to  clay,  to  Jesus,  to  stained  glass. 


to  Ramakrishna,  to  wood,  to  Marx  (Mc- 
Carthy),  to  merz,  to  the  Moon,  to  zero. 
"Not  much  is  left  except  now.  Yet  the 
rhythm  of  my  breathing,  the  beating  of  my 
heart,  the  activity  of  my  mind,  are  all  set  in 
motion  by  life  now  which  assails,  seduces, 
or  soothes  me  from  outside  my  own  skin. 
What  it  sets  in  motion  is  some  invisible 
process  I  cannot  fully  explain  that  results 
finally  in  an  activity  of  my  hands,  out  of 
which  fall  (or  rise)  objects  of  different 
shapes.  I  do  not  set  out  to  make  'sculpture' 
of  a  particular  significance,  meaning,  or  even 
style.  These  objects  arc  by-products  of  my 
involvement  in  life  now,  a  new  and  nar- 
row thing,  since  it  is  confined  to  a  small 
part  of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  a  few 
places  in  the  West. 
"I  know  best  what  I  love  best." 


SEYMOUR  LIPTON 


Seymour  Lipton  has  been  a  Xcw  Yorker 
since  his  birth  on  November  6,  1903.  He 
was  educated  at  the  City  College  of  New- 
York  1  1922-23)  and  at  Columbia  University 
1  1923-;-  1  where  he  took  his  D.D.S.  degree. 
He  began  to  study  sculpture  about  1932 
and  is  entirely  self-trained.  From  1933  to 
1945  he  worked  principally  in  wood,  can- 
ing generally  representational  forms.  In  the 
latter  year  he  started  to  construct  more  ab- 
stract pieces  of  sheet  lead,  and  in  194-  he 
turned  to  sheet  steel  and  other  metals, 
used  with  lead  solder.  His  present  style 
evolved  about  1950;  technicallv,  it  consists 
of  brazing  with  an  oxvacctvlcnc  torch  on 
sheet  steel.  His  first  one-man  exhibition  was 
at  the  A.C.A.  Gallery  in  1938,  his  first  large 


showing  of  abstract  work  at  the  Bettv  Par- 
sons Gallery  ten  years  later.  The  Munson- 
Williams-Proctor  Institute  at  Utica  was  the 
first  museum  to  purchase  his  work  (1950) 
and  his  most  important  public  commission 
was  three  ritual  pieces  for  Temple  Israel  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  (1954-55). 

Lipton  writes:  "My  sculpture  in  recent 
years  has  led  me  in  a  search  for  a  controlled 
organic  dynamism.  The  image  most  suit- 
able to  this  approach  I  have  found  essen- 
tially in  biologic  reality  w  ith  an  emphasis  on 
curved,  unfolding  forms.  This  seems  natural, 
as  I  have  always  been  preoccupied  with  the 
dark  unseen  forces,  those  that  grow  from 
within. 

"The  word  'organic'  for  me  is  a  broadlv 
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philosophical  experience  most  closely  akin 
to  the  meaning  as  developed  by  A.  N. 
Whitehead.  Though  the  image  occurs  first 
as  a  creative  spontaneity— as  a  felt,  unpre- 
meditated, sensuous  excitement— the  work- 
ing out  of  the  sculptural  idea  to  its  final 
completion  is  guided  by  a  critical  awareness 
of  many  drives.  The  effort,  after  the  initial 
sketch,  is  most  frequently  toward  an  inte- 
gration of  varied  kinds  of  opposites. 

"Today,  the  sensibility  of  a  revolutionary 
quickened  pace  of  time  and  space,  of  violent 
tensions,  presents  a  major  challenge  to  the 
historical  direction  of  art.  Sculpture  for  me 
can  never  be  a  finite,  fixed  nicety,  nor  can 
it  be  an  anarchic,  sprawling,  open  violence 
of  forms.  Art,  I  believe,  is  the  plastic  coun- 
terpart of  human  experience  as  the  main, 
the  central  reality  of  the  world.  As  such, 
art  is  involved  in  the  pull  and  thrust  of  his- 
tory, the  past  opening  up  to  reveal  the  mys- 
tery of  the  future.  I  feel  this  means  that  in 
sculpture,  with  its  three-dimensionality, 
forms  should  project  this  mood  of  the  open- 
closed,  evolving  sense  of  duration,  of  varied 
tensions — between  inside  and  outside  with 
a  plastic  mood  of  inevitability,  of  controlled 
rightness. 

"Sculpture  for  me  has  the  implied  moral 
force  of  joining  things  as  they  are  and  as 
they  should  be.  The  plastically  resolved 
image  does  this  when  the  evil  and  irascible 
energies  in  man  are  redeemed  through  or- 
der, through  a  controlled  equilibrium  of 
forms  that  suggest  ever  outward  movement, 
adventure  and  freedom. 

"In  this  way,  I  look  to  sculpture  for  an 
organic  togetherness  of  curved  forms  and 
rugged  lines,  of  feeling  and  meaning,  of 
inside  and  outside,  of  past  and  future." 


Lipton:  Germinal,  II.  1953.  Nickel-silver.  72 
high.  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
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Lipton: 

Night  Bloom.  1951. 

Nickel-silver. 

21  high. 

Betty  Parsons 

Gallery. 


Lipton: 

Storm  Bird.  1954. 
Nickel-silver. 
36  long. 
Collection 
Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller. 


ROBERT  MOTHERWELL 


Robert  Motherwell  was  born  in  Aberdeen, 
Washington,  January  24,  1915,  and  lived  in 
California  from  1918  to  1937.  At  the  age  of 
about  eleven  he  had  a  fellowship  at  the  Otis 
Art  Institute  in  Los  Angeles  and  again, 
about  1932,  he  studied  painting  briefly  at 
the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  San 
Francisco.  Philosophy,  however,  was  his 
principal  field  of  study  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity (A.B.  1936)  and  at  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Philosophy,  where  he  worked 
in  1937  and  1938.  The  next  year  was  spent 
mostly  in  Paris  but  included  a  summer  ses- 
sion at  the  University  of  Grenoble.  In  1940 
he  came  to  New  York,  which  has  been  his 
home  since,  and  entered  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology  of  the  Graduate 
Faculties  at  Columbia  in  order  to  study  with 
Meyer  Schapiro  (1940-41),  who  encouraged 
him  to  paint.  He  also  spent  several  months 
learning  engraving  from   Kurt  Seligmann 


(1941),  made  a  trip  to  Mexico  the  same 
year  and  another  in  1943. 

Motherwell  had  his  first  oue-man  exhibi- 
tion at  Art  of  This  Century  in  1944.  Since 
then  he  has  divided  his  time  between  paint- 
ing, teaching  and  editing  the  Documents  of 
Modern  Art  series.  He  was  instructor  at 
Black  Mountain  College  in  the  summer  of 
1945  and  again  in  1951.  With  Baziotes,  Hare 
and  Rothko,  later  joined  by  Bamett  New- 
man, he  started  an  art  school  on  8th  Street 
in  1947,  out  of  which  grew  the  "Friday 
Evenings"  in  the  Village— a  meeting  of 
avant-garde  artists,  which  still  continues 
under  other  auspices.  Since  1952  he  has  been 
Assistant  Professor  at  Hunter  College.  In 
the  summer  of  1954  ne  taught  at  Colorado 
Springs  Fine  Arts  Center  and  spent  the  fall 
in  Germanv,  with  a  group  representing  vari- 
ous arts,  as  a  guest  of  the  West  German 
government. 


Motherwell:  The  Voyage.  1949.  Oil.  48  x  94.  Collection  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd. 
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Motherwell: 

Fishes,  with  Red  Stripe. 
1954.  Oil.  43  x  41. 
Collection  of  the  artist. 


Of  his  painting,  Motherwell  writes:  "I 
never  think  of  my  pictures  as  'abstract,'  nor 
do  those  who  live  with  them  day  bv  day— 
my  wife  and  children,  for  example,  or  the 
profound  and  indomitable  old  French  lady 
w  hose  exile  in  New  York  has  been  enhanced 
by  a  miniature  collection  of  them.  I  happen 
to  think  primarily  in  paint— this  is  the  na- 
ture of  a  painter— just  as  musicians  think  in 
music.  And  nothing  can  be  more  concrete  to 
a  man  than  his  own  felt  thought,  his  own 
thought  feeling.  I  feel  most  real  to  myself 
in  the  studio,  and  resent  any  description  of 
what  transpires  there  as  'abstract'— which 
nowadays  no  longer  signifies  'to  select,'  but, 
instead,  something  remote  from  reality. 
From  whose  reality?  And  on  what  level? 

"If  a  painting  does  not  make  a  human 
contact,  it  is  nothing.  But  the  audience  is 
also  responsible.  I  adore  the  old  French  ladv 
because  among  my  works  she  chooses  those 
that  specifically  move  her.  Through  pic- 


tures, our  passions  touch.  Pictures  are  ve- 
hicles of  passion,  of  all  kinds  and  orders, 
not  pretty  luxuries  like  sports  cars.  In  our 
society,  the  capacity  to  give  and  to  receive 
passion  is  limited.  For  this  reason,  the  act 
of  painting  is  a  deep  human  necessity,  not 
the  production  of  a  hand-made  commodity. 
I  respect  a  collector  who  returned  one  of 
my  'abstract'  pictures  to  the  gallery,  saying 
it  was  too  tragic  in  feeling  for  her  to  be  able 
to  look  at  it  every  day.  But  somewhere  there 
is  a  man  with  a  tragic  sense  of  life  who  loves 
that  same  picture,  and  I  think  he  will  find 
one  day  a  way  to  have  it.  These  are  real 
human  contacts,  and  I  love  painting  that  it 
can  be  a  vehicle  for  human  intercourse.  In 
this  solitary  and  apathetic  society,  the  rit- 
uals arc  so  often  obsolete  and  corrupt,  out 
of  accord  with  what  wc  really  know  and 
feel  .  .  .  True  painting  is  a  lot  more  than 
picture-making.'  A  man  is  neither  a  deco- 
ration nor  an  anecdote." 
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WALTER  MURCH 


Walter  Murch  was  born  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, August  17,  1907,  but  has  lived  in  the 
United  States  since  1927  and  has  been  a 
U.  S.  citizen  since  1944.  He  decided  to  be- 
come a  painter  when  he  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1924,  and  spent  the  next 
three  years  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  in 
Toronto.  Coming  to  New  York  in  1927,  he 
studied  for  one  year  at  the  Grand  Central 
School  of  Art,  where  Arshile  Gorky  made 
him  aware  of  Cezanne's  importance.  To 
support  himself,  he  worked  (1928-32)  at 
the  Montague  Castle  Stained  Glass  Studio, 
designing  and  sometimes  executing  win- 
dows, including  one  for  Temple  Emanu-El 
on  upper  Fifth  Avenue.  For  a  year  (1928- 


Murch:  The  Clock.  1950.  Oil.  21  >/2  x  16V2. 
Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  C.  Tichy. 
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29)  he  studied  painting  at  night  with 
William  von  Schlcgell  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  but  he  feels  that  a  more  important 
influence  was  the  hours  that  he  spent  in 
New  York's  various  museums  absorbing  the 
art  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present. 

Murch  did  not  discover  his  own  stylistic 
direction  until  about  1938.  Before  then  he 
painted  abstractly  for  a  short  time  (ca.  1932) 
and  a  year  or  so  later  came  briefly  under  the 
influence  of  Degas  and  French  impression- 
ism. Once  he  found  his  realist  bent,  how- 
ever, he  developed  it  consistently,  the  most 
significant  change,  he  believes,  being  a 
greater  feeling  for  space  and  enveloping  air 
which  has  played  an  important  role  in  his 


Murch:  The  Bulb.  1951.  Oil.  21  x  17.  Betty 
Parsons  Gallery. 


Murch: 

Sewing  Machine. 
1953. 

Oil.  25  y2  x  i9y2 

Collection 
Frank  A.  Lavaty. 


work  since  about  1948.  His  first  one-man 
exhibition  was  at  the  Wakefield  Gallery, 
New  York,  in  1941 . 

Murch  writes:  "f  think  a  painter  paints 
best  what  he  thinks  about  the  most.  For  me, 
this  is  about  objects— objects  from  my  child- 
hood, present  surroundings,  or  a  chance  ob- 
ject that  stimulates  my  interest,  around 
w  hich  accumulate  these  thoughts.  I  suppose 
you  could  sav  I  am  more  concerned  with 
the  lowly  and  forgotten  object,  the  one  peo- 
ple discard  because  thev  are  finished  with  it 


or  see  in  a  certain  logical-automatic  way  that 
I  would  like  to  break. 

"I  try  to  accept  the  object  as  it  is.  I  know 
it  is  good  and  evil.  Yet  man  prefers  the  good. 
Thus  every  brush  stroke  involves  a  decision. 
As  a  painting  averages  many  thousands  of 
brush  strokes,  many  thousands  of  decisions 
have  to  be  made. 

"Once  I  have  selected  an  object  to  paint 
and  have  worked  out  the  background  and 
technique  of  transferring  the  object  to  the 
canvas,  I  forget  about  the  object  and  try  to 
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paint  the  best  painting  I  can.  For  me,  this 
means  that  it  will  not  stay  an  object  but  be 
a  painting— which  means  it  will  not  be  just 
paint  on  canvas  but  a  recreated  image. 

"Just  as  an  object  stimulates  a  painter,  so 
does  a  way  of  painting,  and  this  is  as  much 
substance  to  me  as  the  object.  I  like  to  feel 


a  resistance  to  the  brush  and  an  uneven 
surface  makes  a  painting  more  alive.  I  do 
not  think  about  style,  for  I  feel  that  if  I, 
as  an  artist,  paint  as  honestly  as  I  know  how, 
the  resulting  picture  will  be  the  only  one 
that  I  could  have  painted  and  that  it  will  be 
the  best  I  could  have  painted  at  that  time." 


BERNARD  PERLI 


Perlin:  The  Jacket. 
1951.  Casein  tempera. 
28  Va  x  19%. 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
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Perlin:  The  Shore.  1953.  Casein  tempera.  33  V2  x  47.  Collection  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cranston  W. 
Holman. 


Bernard  Perlin's  first  commission  was  an 
Adam  and  Eve  for  the  bathroom  walls  of 
Vincent  Price  in  1938,  but  he  feels  that  his 
first  mature  work  dates  from  the  spring  of 
1946.  Before  that  he  worked  in  a  variety  of 
styles  and  under  many  teachers,  of  whom 
Ben  Shahn  was.  he  says,  "the  greatest  influ- 
ence without  donbt  .  .  .  and  the  hardest  to 
shake,  too." 

Perlin  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
November  21,  191 S.  After  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1934.  he  studied  painting  in 
Richmond  during  the  summer  and  came  to 
New  York  in  the  fall,  where  he  spent  a 
year  at  the  New  York  School  of  Design.  In 
1936  he  worked  at  the  National  Academv 
of  Design's  school  and  in  1937-38  at  the 
Art  Students  League.  There  he  encountered 
William  C.  Palmer,  the  "first  teacher  who 


made  any  sense,"  and  came  under  the  gen- 
eral influence  of  the  Kenneth  Haves  Miller 
group.  The  same  year  he  won  a  mural  com- 
petition, under  Palmer,  for  the  Polish  An- 
nual Ball  at  the  Waldorf,  followed  by  a 
Kosciuszko  Foundation  scholarship  that 
sent  him  to  Poland  for  the  summer  of  1938. 
In  1940  he  returned  to  the  Art  Students 
League  to  study  graphics  under  Harry  Stern- 
berg, "a  remarkable  teacher  ...  for  getting 
one  to  begin  to  be  a  professional  artist — to 
think— and  to  relate  all  the  tangents  of  one's 
training  .  .  .  into  becoming  a  serious  artist." 
Under  Sternberg's  influence  he  turned  to 
"big,  bold,  Oro/.co  political  consciousness," 
and  for  two  or  three  years  his  painting  was 
affected  by  "the  usual  sharp  corners  and 
would-be  agonized  forms." 

During  the  war  Perlin  worked  (  1942-43 ) 
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at  the  O.W.I.  Graphics  Division  in  Wash- 
ington and  later  in  New  York  with  Ben 
Shahn,  who  had,  he  thinks,  a  powerful  but 
"a  very  good  influence"  on  his  work. 
Among  other  things,  Shahn's  "method  of 
directness,  immediacy,  simplicity"  was  use- 
ful when  he  became  an  artist-correspondent 
for  Life  to  cover  the  war.  His  first  assign- 
ment was  to  Eritrea  and  the  Sudan;  "in- 
stead 1 1]  had  a  paradise-life  in  Cairo  and 
then  found  real  war  in  the  German-held 
Aegean  Islands  and  Greek  mainland  with 
British  and  Greek  commando  forces."  In 
1945  Life  sent  him  to  the  Marianas  and 
Japan,  where  he  witnessed  the  surrender. 
Later  the  same  year  he  went  to  Shanghai 
and  Peiping  for  Fortune. 

In  1946  he  began  to  paint  seriously  for 
himself,  still  under  Shahn's  influence  but 


searching  for  "the  poetry  necessary  to  .  .  . 
the  emotion  I  was  trying  to  express."  In  his 
first  one-man  exhibition  at  Knocdlcr's  in 
1948,  the  paintings,  he  feels,  still  had  "over- 
or  undertones  of  Shahn,"  but  the  drawings 
were  "just  Perlin."  For  the  next  year  he 
attempted  to  marry  his  drawing  and  paint- 
ing styles  more  closelv.  The  result  was  his 
large  canvas,  The  Garden,  done  on  a  trip  to 
Rome  in  1949  and  a  kind  of  artistic  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Since  then,  his  style 
has  developed  consistently  in  its  present  di- 
rection, although  in  1950-51  he  went  on  a 
"still  life  jag — small  pictures  related  to 
nothing  else  before  or  since  in  my  painting, 
dedicated  to  looking  at  things  very  hard."  In 
his  recent  work  he  senses  no  exterior  influ- 
ences and  believes  that  it  is  the  "most  un- 
self-conscious"  painting  he  has  done  so  far. 
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ALTON  PICKENS 


Born  in  Seattle,  W  ashington,  January  19, 
1917,  Alton  Pickens'  youth  was,  he  says, 
"somewhat  nomadic  since  it  was  during  the 
depression  and  virtually  impossible  for  me 
to  get  any  prolonged  higher  education." 
Nevertheless  he  attended  Reed  College  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  from  September  1936  to 
February  1938,  majoring  in  political  science 
and  studying  literature  with  Dr.  Lloyd  Reyn- 


olds, who  gave  him  unofficial  lessons  in 
graphic  art  and  a  few  in  painting.  He  also 
worked  for  eight  months  (1938-39)  as  a 
scholarship  student  at  the  Museum  Art 
School  in  Portland.  Otherwise  he  was  en- 
tirely self-trained  and  thinks  that,  next  to 
Dr.  Reynolds,  museums  and  their  publica- 
tions were  his  greatest  source  of  education. 
In  1939  he  came  to  New  York  City,  and 


Pickens:  Henry  Hope  Family.  1950-54.  Oil.  52  x  60.  Collection 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hope. 
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Pickens: 

The  Actor  and  His  Family. 
1945.  Oil.  42%  x  35. 
Curt  Valentin  Gallery. 


Pickens: 

Send-off.  1950. 
Oil.  45  x  35  y2. 
Collection 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Ludgin. 
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since  1947  he  has  lived  and  taught  at  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington,  except  for  a  trip 
to  France,  Spain  and  Italy  in  1951-52.  He 
has  never  had  a  one-man  exhibition,  bnt  a 
large  group  of  his  paintings  was  shown  in 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  Fourteen 
Americans  exhibition  in  1946. 

Pickens  hints  at  a  number  of  truths  in  his 
refusal  to  state  his  artistic  aims.  "If  I  make 
any  statement  at  all,"  he  writes,  "it  will 
cause  me  to  be  understood;  in  a  word  vou 
will  know  that  I  am  human  and  therefore 
not  an  artist;  there  is  no  more  mystery  and 
I  lose  an  audience.  ...  I  could  be  aphoristic 
and  say  that  one  must  be,  and  in  order  to 
be,  must  find  oneself  through  art-becoming, 
and  let  you  feel  happy  that  while  you  have 
not  quite  plumbed  the  meaning  you  retain 
a  flavor  of  finality  that  the  statement  gives 
you.  I  could  give  you  the  poetic-enigma 
line  about  getting  at  the  structural  essence 
of  realitv  unconcerned  with  peripheral  ex- 


tensions, but  striving  instead  to  grasp  the 
inner  truths  of  being.  Or  I  could  be  an  anti- 
rationalist  and  say  that  words  cannot  carry 
the  essential  truth  of  the  visual.  I  celebrate 
my  identity  through  the  Instinctual  Act  of 
art.  1  could  be  a  surrealist  and  daringly  con- 
jure the  murky  images  of  the  unconscious 
with  a  dry  and  crystalline  palette.  Even  bet- 
ter, for  you,  would  be  to  say  that  I  paint 
what  I  see  and  then  paint  most  peculiar 
things. 

"Shall  I  blatantly  tell  you  that  I  can  ac- 
count for  every  line  in  a  painting?  Or  that 
each  perverse  image  is  calculated  for  your 
delectation;  that  each  mysterv  is  a  calcula- 
tion? 

"Shall  I  deny  my  mind  and  portrav  my 
reflexes?  Or  the  reverse?  Do  you  type  me  as 
a  cynic  for  saying  this  much? 

"I  am  a  Sunday  painter,  and  that  is  my 
own  affair.  I  live  by  teaching;  if  you  like  we 
could  discuss  that." 


JACKSON  POLLOCK 


Born  in  Cody,  Wyoming,  January  28,  1912, 
Jackson  Pollock  spent  his  youth  in  the 
West:  1915-18  in  Arizona,  1918-23  in  north- 
ern California,  1923-25  in  Arizona  and  1925- 
29  in  southern  California.  He  finished  his 
general  education  at  the  Manual  Arts  High 
School  in  Los  Angeles  (1925-29),  where  he 
also  began  his  study  of  art.  Coming  to  New 
York  in  1929,  he  worked  for  two  years  at 
the  Art  Students  League,  principally  under 
Thomas  Benton.  During  the  next  few  years 
he  returned  frequently  to  the  West,  making 


trips  in  1930,  1931,  1932  and  1934.  He  lives 
now  in  Easthampton,  Long  Island. 

Pollock  was  on  the  WPA  Federal  Art 
Project  from  1938  to  1942  and  worked  for  a 
time  with  Hans  Ilofmann.  He  had  his  first 
one-man  exhibition  at  Peggy  Guggenheim's 
Art  of  This  Century  gallery  in  New  York, 
November,  1943.  The  following  vcar  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  purchased  The  She- 
Wolf,  his  first  painting  to  enter  a  public 
collection. 
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RICHARD  POUSETTE-DART 


Richard  Pousctte-Dart  has  worked  in  an 
abstract  or  semi-abstract  style  since  he  first 
began  to  paint  seriously  about  1936.  He  finds 
little  meaning  in  such  terms,  however,  "be- 
cause all  art  is  abstract  and  all  abstract  work 
must  needs  be  of  nature  because  we  are  of 
nature.  Art  is  universal  in  its  form.  ...  A 
true  work  of  art  lives  bv  the  vitality  of  its 


own  living  significant  form  and  the  integrity 
of  its  inner  life." 

Pousette-Dart  is  a  self-taught  artist.  Born 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  June  8,  1916,  he 
spent  his  earlv  life  (191S-38)  in  Valhalla,  a 
suburb  of  New  York.  In  1938  he  moved  to 
the  city,  where  he  lived  until  1950;  since 
then,  his  home  has  been  Sloatsburg.  New 
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Pousette-Dart:  The  Magnificent.  1950-51. 
Oil.  86V4  x  44.  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  gift  of  Mrs.  Wolfgang  S.  Schwabacher. 

York.  He  had  his  first  one-man  exhibition 
at  the  Artists  Gallery  in  1941  and  was 
awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1951. 

"Painting,"  said  Pousette-Dart,  in  a  talk 
delivered  at  Boston  four  years  ago,  "is  ulti- 
mately the  by-product  of  the  living  experi- 
ence of  the  artist.  Painting  is  a  reflection  of 
being.  Painting  is  a  window  upon  creative 
personality.  It  is  a  doorway  to  liberation.  It 
is  a  spark  from  an  invisible,  pointless,  cen- 
tral fire.  It  is  a  pure  and  rich  experience. 


It  is  creative  prayer.  It  is  a  quest  for 
reality.  .  .  . 

"My  own  painting  is  a  direct  experience 
with  my  materials.  I  never  make  preliminary 
sketches  or  plans  but  approach  my  canvas 
directly,  usually  with  whatever  I  happen  to 
feel  at  the  moment.  However,  sometimes  I 
begin  with  felt  remembrances  of  form  ex- 
perience, impressions  which  have  built  up 
in  my  mind  and  have  remained  over  months 
or  years,  derived  from  places  I  have  been, 
people,  faces,  figures,  forms,  things  I  have 
seen,  emotions  I  have  felt.  .  .  .  However, 
once  the  painting  is  begun,  it  seems  to  rise 
above  these  things  (whatever  they  are)  and 
grows  or  evolves  of  its  own  accord,  has  a 
transcendental  logic  and  analogic  of  its  own 
structure  and  counterpoint.  I  am  then  as  a 
witness  to  my  own  birth  or  a  vigilant  helper 
always  at  contact — that  is,  when  the  paint- 
ing is  successful— and  this  goes  on,  some- 
times a  moment,  sometimes  actually  years, 
until  the  work  becomes,  is  born  to  its  own 
self-being,  becomes  a  thing  within  itself,  is 
inevitable. 

"My  paintings  grow  as  flowers  in  a  garden 
grow  together,  yet  in  many  different  direc- 
tions and  ways.  I  work  over  and  over  old 
paintings;  some  of  my  paintings  today  have 
twenty  or  thirty  paintings  beneath,  some 
more.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  I  paint  just 
one  painting  always,  from  a  white  canvas 
through  an  experience  of  color  and  lines 
and  then  back  to  white  again,  yet  always 
enriched — nothing  is  ever  lost.  Everything 
that  is  achieved,  even  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  present,  remains,  and  some  of 
my  canvases  are  just  this,  a  final  experience 
of  white  on  white  having  travelled  through 
and  through,  like  an  area  of  ground  wherein 
much  dancing  has  occurred.  Sometimes  I 
feel  my  paintings  exist  not  on  canvas  but  in 
space,  like  musical  progressions,  religious  in 
a  passionate  sense,  not  in  any  secular  or  rep- 
resentational sense." 
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AD 

REINHARDT 


Ad  Reinhardt  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  December  24,  1913-  At  Columbia  Uni- 
versity he  studied  history  of  art  with  Meyer 
Schapiro,  graduating  A.B.,  in  1935.  In  1936- 
37  he  worked  under  Carl  Holty  and  Francis 
Criss  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
and  until  1939  he  was  on  the  easel  division 
of  the  WPA  Federal  Art  Project.  In  1944 
he  had  his  first  one-man  exhibition  at  the 
Artists  Gallery  and  became  an  artist-reporter 
for  the  newspaper  P.M. — a  job  which  he  re- 
sumed in  r946  after  a  year  in  the  Navy  as  a 
photographer  ( 1944-45 ) . 

Between  1946  and  1950,  Reinhardt  re- 
turned to  the  study  of  the  history  of  art, 
taking  courses  with  Alfred  Salmony  and 
Guido  Schoenberger  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity's Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  Since  1947  he 
has  been  Assistant  Professor  at  Brooklyn 
College  and  has  taught  extensively  else- 
where— at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts 
(summer  of  1950),  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  (summer  of  1951)  and  at  Yale 
University  (1952-53). 

"Part  of  life  is  more  than  life,"  Reinhardt 
writes.  "Part  of  an  artist  is  more  than  an 
artist.  Everyman  in  the  evervdavtodav  part 
of  things  lives  like  everyman.  So  do  I.  Part 
of  myself  is  separate  from  my  separate  selves. 
Painting  is  special,  separate. 

"Some  claim  to  represent  nature,  hell  on 
earth,  sick  society,  inner  turmoil,  wild  beasts 
and  things  as  they  are.  May  not  one  side  of 


Reinhardt:  Number  7  A — 1953.  Oil.  108  x 
40.  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
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me  speak  up  for  the  side  of  the  angels? 
(Wholiness  by  separtition.) 

"Separation,  in  the  past,  of  painting  from 
walls  and  books,  from  architecture  and 
sculpture,  from  poetry  and  theatre,  from 
religion,  history  and  nature,  from  decora- 
tion, documentation  and  description,  was 
achievement  in  awareness. 

"Separation,  in  history,  of  fine  and  liberal 
arts  from  labor  and  business,  from  trade 
skills  and  entertainment,  from  professions 
of  pleasing  and  selling,  was  achievement  in 
freedom. 

"Dumping  together,  in  three  American 
fauve  decades  (social-real-surreal-abstract- 
expressionism)  of  painting  with  primitivitv, 
suffering,  propaganda,  subconsciousness, 
pleasure,  sadism,  publicity,  symbolism,  pov- 
erty, spleen,  practicality,  solvency,  life,  love, 


hate,  fate,  folk,  instruction,  irrationality,  ac- 
tion personality  and  conspicuous  patroniza- 
tion,  was  achievement  in  romancing. 

"Painting  is  special,  separate,  a  matter  of 
meditation  and  contemplation,  for  me,  no 
physical  action  or  social  sport.  'As  much 
consciousness  as  possible.'  Clarity,  complete- 
ness, quintessence,  quiet.  No  noise,  no 
schmutz,  no  schmcrz,  no  fame  schwarmerei. 
Perfection,  passiveness,  consonance,  con- 
summatcness.  Xo  palpitations,  no  gesticula- 
tion, no  grotesquerie.  Spirituality,  serenity, 
absoluteness,  coherence.  No  automatism,  no 
accident,  no  anxiety,  no  catharsis,  no  chance. 
Detachment,  disinterestedness,  thoughtful- 
ncss,  transcendence.  No  humbugging,  no 
buttonholing,  no  exploitation,  no  mixing 
things  up.  No  lack  of  loftiness,  no  humour- 
lessness." 


Reinhcirdt:  Number  24 — 1954.  Oil.  60  x  81  V2.  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
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Russell:  Diana  and  Callisto.  1954.  Oil.  45  x 

Alfred  Russell's  mature  work  has  traversed 
three  phases:  from  the  classical  figure  to 
complete  abstraction  and  back  to  the  classi- 
cal figure  again.  Born  in  Chicago,  May  22, 
1920,  he  began  to  study  painting  in  Detroit 
in  1935.  It  was  there,  he  says,  that  he  first 
became  imbued  with  the  classicism  of  cer- 
tain modern  artists  in  the  Detroit  Art  Insti- 
tute's collection— notably  Dcrain,  Despiau, 
Casorati  and  Ilofer.  Their  influence  per- 
sisted for  some  ten  years,  during  which  he 
completed  his  general  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  (A.B.,  1942)  and  at 
Columbia  University  (A.M.,  1946).  lie  also 
spent  the  year  1940  in  New  York,  studying 
with  William  C.  McNulty  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents League. 

The  first  major  change  in  Russell's  style 
came  in  194^  when  he  began  to  work  in 
William  Stanlcv  Hayter's  Atelier  1-.  His 
classical  interests,  which  had  led  him  to 


69.  Collection  of  the  artist. 

make  a  special  study  of  Greek  art  at  Colum- 
bia, were  now  replaced  by  "an  almost  total 
dedication  to  Duchamp,  Delaunav,  dc  la 
Fresnaye,  Carlo  Carra  and  Boecioni."  His 
own  abstract  painting  won  him  an  earlv  and 
quick  reputation  both  here  and  abroad. 

Since  1947,  Russell  has  taught  in  the 
Design  Department  of  Brooklyn  College. 
Since  1948,  he  has  spent  nearly  every  sum- 
mer in  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  1951  in 
Paris.  These  trips,  which  encompassed 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Milan  and  Venice 
as  well  as  France,  gradually  reawakened  his 
interest  in  the  classical  tradition.  He  redis- 
covered Derain  and  Casorati;  he  discovered 
for  the  first  time  Balthus,  Sironi,  Fausto 
Pirandello,  Achille  Funi,  F.  Gruber  and 
Giacomctti's  figure  paintings.  Tie  felt  again 
the  impact  of  classical  antiquity,  of  the 
Renaissance,  of  Poussin  and  Lc  Nain.  Under 
these  mounting  influences  he  turned  awav 
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from  abstraction  and  by  1951  he  had  aban- 
doned it  entirely.  His  object  now,  he  says, 
is  to  be,  like  Derain,  "a  painter  in  the  grand 
tradition." 

In  a  recent  Symposium:  The  Human 
Figure  (Art  Digest,  November  15,  1953), 
Russell  wrote:  "The  limitations  of  the  non- 
objective  idiom  are  its  vastness,  its  lack  of 
measure,  its  all-inclusiveness.  It  tends  to 
equate  all  possible  knowledge — especially  in- 
tuitions of  extra-spatial,  non-Euclidian  meta- 


phors; the  language  of  sign  and  symbol;  the 
unconscious,  and  the  laws  of  chance.  I 
would  like  to  see  these  concepts  transferred 
to  the  everyday  sensual  world  and  developed 
in  the  language  of  traditional  painting;  there 
they  could  be  more  potent  and  contribute 
actively  to  our  existential  possibilities.  The 
sheer  ecstasy  of  discovery  is  not  enough. 
Painting  must  again  be  the  inspiration  of 
poet  and  philosopher." 
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ATTILIO  SALE  M  M  E 


"I  was  born  in  Boston  on  October  18,  1911," 
Salemme  wrote,  shortly  before  his  sudden 
dcat  li  this  year.  "1  came  to  New  York  in 
1929  and  have  remained  here  ever  since. 
After  a  lengthy  period  of  floundering  around 
trying  to  find  myself,  I  began  to  take  a  seri- 
ous interest  in  art.  I  didn't  know  if  I  wanted 
to  write  more  than  paint,  but  by  the  late 
thirties  I  began  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  museums.  I  never  had  a  formal  art 
education  but  I  used  to  show  my  draw  ings 
and  watercolors— mostly  still  lifes,  nudes 
and  landscapes— to  my  brother  Antonio,  a 
sculptor  and  painter;  he  gave  me  criticism 
and  encouragement  in  terms  of  his  classic 
and  academic  training  and  experience.  In 
1940  I  had  broken  with  his  influence  and 


had  begun  to  develop  my  own  values.  In 
1942  I  began  to  devote  all  my  time  to  paint- 
ing and  have  continued  so  to  the  present." 
Salemme  had  his  first  one-man  exhibition 
at  the  67  Gallery  in  1945  and  sold  his  first 
painting  to  a  museum  (the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art)  the  same  year. 

The  strange,  stick-like  figures,  for  which 
the  artist  is  best  known,  do  not  actually 
represent  the  full  range  of  his  style.  He  has 
worked  at  various  times  with  freer  forms 
and,  since  1950-52,  he  had  been  developing 
"a  new  order  of  personnages,"  but  felt  that 
he  was  not  yet  ready  to  exhibit  them,  as 
they  were  still  evolving. 

Asked  for  a  statement  of  his  aims, 
Salemme  wrote:  "If  I  were  not  a  painter,  or 


Salemme:  Inquisition.  1952.  Oil.  40  x  63.  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
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Salemme:  Caught  in  the  Equinox.  1953.  Oil.  52  x  80.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Salemme:  Madam  X.  1955.  Oil.  40  x  60.  Collection  Mrs.  Lucia  Salemme. 
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if  I  were  writing  about  someone  else's  paint- 
ing, I  believe  1  eould  do  it  with  pleasure. 
I  confess  I  find  it  unpleasantly  irritating  and 
annoying  to  attempt  to  write  about  that 
which  I  have  ahead}'  articulated  visually. 
The  statement  or  statements  of  all  artists, 
be  they  poets,  painters,  musicians  or  dancers 
is  in  their  art.  No  one  really  expects  Hem- 
ingway to  articulate  the  finer  points  of  The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea  w  ith  a  clarinet.  And 


certainly  Picasso  is  not  expected  to  play  the 
harpsichord  about  his  achievements  in  paint- 
ing—even if  one  cannot  be  too  sure  about 
him. 

"If  I  were  a  writer  I  would  say,  providing 
I  did  not  have  to  be  Salemmc,  that  his  paint- 
ing is  certainly  good,  and  it  does  seem  to 
leave  some  lasting  impression,  but  as  mat- 
ters are,  I'm  not  a  writer  and  I'm  certainly 
sorrv  I  can't  play  the  piano  too." 


HONORE SHARPER 


Honore  Sharrcr  has  not  always  painted  with 
the  meticulous  realism  of  her  mature  stvlc. 
Born  at  West  Point,  New  York,  July  20, 
1920,  she  took  her  first  painting  lessons  from 
her  mother,  w  ho  had  been  a  pupil  of  George 
Luks  and  who  trained  her  daughter  in  Luks' 
bold  maimer.  But  in  19:58,  having  graduated 
from  The  Bishop's  School  at  La  Jolla,  Cali- 
fornia, Sharrer  entered  the  Yale  School  of 
Fine  Arts  where  she  encountered  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  teaching.  Mornings,  she  re- 
calls, were  spent  drawing  cubes  and  cones, 
afternoons  in  "rendering"  them  in  paint. 
"At  the  end  of  the  vear,"  Sharrcr  says,  "I 
left,  not  to  return,  on  the  ground  that  the 
school's  academic  discipline  was,  I  thought, 
incapable  of  stimulating  the  artist  to  seek 
what  was  valuable  to  express.  Nevertheless, 
the  Yale  School's  cxtremclv  thorough  ap- 
proach to  craft  and  composition  assisted  me 
technically  in  my  own  approach  to  realism. 
From  that  point  on,  I  have  used  this  tech- 


nical equipment  in  search  of  a  content." 

In  iq_j.2-_|.^,  Sharrer  was  a  welder  in  a  San 
Francisco  shipyard.  Coming  to  New  York 
in  the  latter  year,  she  worked  for  a  time  as 
a  mural  painter,  window  display  artist  and 
as  storv  sketch  artist  for  a  film  company. 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  included  a 
group  of  her  paintings  in  its  Fourteen  Amer- 
icans exhibition  in  1946,  but  her  first  one- 
man  show  was  not  held  until  1951,  at 
M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  "As  time  has  passed," 
she  savs,  "my  technique  has  become  increas- 
ingly meticulous,  although  I  am  now  at 
work  experimenting  on  a  technique  which 
will  enable  me  to  retain  precision  while 
making  the  execution  more  rapid,  flexible 
and  free." 

Of  her  ultimate  aims,  Sharrer  writes:  "For 
the  artist,  our  age  has  stimulated  countless 
experiments  in  vision.  Diverging  and  con- 
flicting art  forms  strain  to  interpret  what  is 
new  and  important  in  our  times.  Art  forms 
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Sharrer:  Rose  Callahan  and  Child. 
1954.  Tempera.  17%  x  1  1  '/4  . 
M.  Knoedler  &  Company. 
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rising  from  the  artist's  involvement  with 
space,  materials,  and  machine  patterns  are 
going  to  be  more  purely  abstract  and,  if  you 
will,  'international,'  than  art  forms  rising 
from  a  preoccupation  with  the  effects  of 
mechanization  on  men.  The  ideas,  if  used 
in  art,  of  the  four  day  week,  atom  bombing, 
and  nurseries  for  working  mothers,  demand 
by  their  very  nature  a  return  to  man  and  the 
object,  in  whatever  style  one  may  work.  I 
have  never  painted  these  subjects,  although 
I  would  like  to;  I  simply  propose  them  as 
instances  of  a  type  of  thinking  that  is  hu- 
manly  modem. 

"Outside    my    studio    [in  Cambridge. 


Massachusetts],  evening  is  coming,  the  TV 
sets  are  lighting  up,  and  the  Chryslers, 
Fords,  and  Chevvies  are  jockeying  for  park- 
ing positions.  The  age  of  conformity,  wealth, 
and  ugliness  is  here.  Space,  order,  and  sim- 
ple forms  arc  sorely  needed  in  architecture, 
decoration,  and  utility  objects.  But  in  art, 
more  than  the  exciting  verve  of  non-objec- 
tive design,  there  is  needed  a  greater  hu- 
manism, with  men's  predicaments,  joys,  his 
relation  to  the  machine  and  the  earth,  as 
the  center.  In  the  very  structure  of  the 
painting,  through  the  design,  form,  and 
color,  I  trv  to  express  this  sense  of  hu- 
manity." 
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THEODOROS  STAMOS 


Theodoros  Stamos  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1922,  of 
Greek  immigrant  parents— his  father  a  fisher- 
man, "which  gave  me,"  he  says,  "my  inher- 
ent interest  in  the  sea."  He  left  Stuyvcsant 
High  School,  before  graduating,  to  work  for  a 
living;  at  the  same  time  he  began  to  paint, 
whenever  he  could,  in  shared  studios.  For 
three  years  (1936-39)  he  studied  sculpture 
with  Simon  Kennedy  and  Joseph  Konzal 
at  the  American  Artists  School  but  gave  it 
up  because  of  practical  difficulties  and  turned 
seriously  to  painting  as  a  career.  Matisse 
and  Oriental  art  were  "moving  influences" 
in  his  early  development,  as  well  as  the 
American  painters  Arthur  Dove  and  Karl 
Knaths.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Oriental  influ- 
ence which  predominated  because  empty 
space  "became  a  positive  factor"  in  a  group 
of  early  pastels  which  he  showed  in  his  first 
one-man  exhibition  at  the  Wakefield  Gal- 
lery  in  1943. 

In  1947-48  Stamos  was  working  in  the 
West  and  British  Columbia;  then  in  France, 
Italy  and  Greece  (1948-49).  During  these 
years  he  became  absorbed  in  natural  objects 
— echinoids,  sea  anemones,  fossils,  stones. 
His  paintings,  he  writes,  were  generally 
"arranged  in  a  flat  space,  as  if  one  were 
looking  down  at  a  strip  of  beach.  Textures 
and  brittle  feathery  surfaces  became  an  ob- 
session. To  free  the  mystery  of  the  stone's 


Stamos:  Greek  Orison.  1952.  Oil.  67  x  27. 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
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Stamos:  Road  to  Sparta.  1949.  Oil.  54  x  18. 
Collection  Edward  W.  Root. 

inner  life  my  object."  Since  19.19  Stamos 
has  consciously  worked  for  a  broader  scope 
with  less  detail  and  ornamentation.  1 1  is 
painting  is  still  closely  related  to  nature, 
whose  "dramatic  implications  of  terror  and 
mystery"  he  strives  to  recreate  in  his  own 
terms. 

"Art,"  Stamos  writes,  "is  the  celebration 
of  the  unknown— nature  a  spiritual  vista 
w  ithin  which  the  creative  mind  is  concerned 
with  interpreting  values  rather  than  describ- 
ing facts. 

"Most  European  and  American  artists 
guard  themselves  against  impressions.  Our 
minds  are  entrenched  in  habit.  We  refuse  to 
behold  with  our  eyes  or  trust  our  senses  but 
must  continually  be  referring  to  some  exter- 
nal standard,  which  may  not  be  valid  in 
itself  or  may  have  no  relation  to  our  own 
intuitions  and  life.  America  will  take  a  long 
time  overcoming  shyness  before  her  im- 
mensity and  grandeur;  her  artists  have  al- 
ways been  startled  before  her  manifest 
beauties.  .  .  . 

"I  honor  the  great  landscapes  left  us  by 
the  Hudson  River  School  and  others- 
through  the  splendors  of  Inness,  Hunt  and 
Winslow  Homer— who  worked  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  manner  in  which  they 
rendered  natural  forms  was  always  subservi- 
ent to  the  real  image,  but  this  does  not 
encompass  the  inner  spirit  of  their  painting, 
for  a  native-bom  nature  mystique  allowed 
them  to  intensify  and  awaken  a  larger  truth. 
Though  they  recorded  the  world,  they  also 
glorified  it  and  gave  it  a  universal  conse- 
quence. 

"Let  us  know  that  art  is  not  an  adjunct 
to  existence,  a  reduplication  of  the  actual. 
It  is  a  hint  and  at  the  same  time  a  promise 
of  the  perfect  rhythm,  the  ideal  life." 
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Stamos:  Field,  III.  1954.  Oil.  37  x  70.  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 


BRADLEY  WALKER  TOMLIN 


Bradley  Walker  Tomlin  died  in  1953  after 
a  painting  career  of  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  but  it  was  not  until  he  turned  to  ab- 
straction in  the  early  1940's  that  he  won 
widespread  recognition.  He  was  bom  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  August  19,  1899,  and 
graduated  from  Syracuse  University  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Painting  degree  in  1921.  In  the 
same  year  the  University  awarded  him  its 
Hiram  Gee  Fellowship  for  European  Study, 
and  in  1922  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation.  After 
a  first  one-man  exhibition  of  his  youthful 
work  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  in  New 
York  (1923),  he  spent  most  of  the  next 


four  years  (1924-28)  abroad,  chiefly  in 
Paris.  There  he  worked  occasionally  at  the 
Acadcmie  Colarossi  and  the  Academie  de  la 
Grande  Chaumiere,  but  his  principal  studies 
were  conducted  independently  in  Italy  and 
England  as  well  as  in  France. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Tomlin  joined  the  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  where  he 
taught  for  nine  years  (1932-41).  He  gave  up 
teaching  to  devote  his  full  energies  to  the 
abstract  style  which  he  began  to  develop  at 
this  time.  In  its  earliest  phase,  his  abstract 
work  incorporated  many  recognizable  mo- 
tives related  to  specific  moods;  of  one  pic- 
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Tomlin:  Number  1 — 1952-53.  Oil.  79  x  46. 
Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 


Tomlin:  Number  1  —  1949.  Oil.  70  '/4  x  38  '/2, 
Collection  Mrs.  Ethel  K.  Schwabacher. 


ture,  done  at  the  height  of  the  submarine 
sinkings,  he  wrote,  "I  have  endeavored  to 
put  down  on  canvas  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  I  had  at  that  time."  (Grace  Pagano, 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Collection  of 
Contemporary  American  Painting.)  By  the 


late  1940's,  however,  he  had  abandoned  this 
approach  and  had  turned  to  the  purely  ab- 
stract work  for  which  he  is  best  known  to- 
day. His  first  one-man  exhibition  in  the  new 
vein  was  held  at  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery 
in  1950. 
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GEORGE  TOOKER 


"I  started  painting  at  the  age  of  seven," 
George  'looker  writes,  "when  I  took  lessons 
from  Malcolm  Fraser,  who  had  been  a  friend 
of  George  Inness."  This  was  in  Brooklyn, 
where  'looker  was  born  August  5,  1920.  lie 
was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andovcr, 
Massachusetts  (1936-38)  and  at  Harvard 
(1938-42)  where  he  majored  in  English  lit- 
erature and  graduated  with  an  A.B.  degree. 
In  1 1  is  spare  time  he  continued  to  paint 
landscapes  and  imaginary  subjects  until  he 
entered  the  Art  Students  League  in  1943. 
There  he  studied  for  two  years  with  Regi- 


nald Marsh,  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  and 
Harry  Sternberg.  Of  still  greater  influence 
were  the  private  lessons  that  he  took  with 
Paul  Cadmus,  which  led  him,  in  1945,  to 
adopt  the  classic  egg  tempera  technique  that 
he  has  used  since.  The  Whitney  Museum 
was  the  first  public  collection  to  bin 
looker's  work,  in  1949.  It  was  not  until  two 
years  later  that  he  had  his  first  one-man 
exhibition  at  the  Edwin  Hewitt  Gallery. 

Tookcr  writes  that,  for  him,  'Tainting  is 
an  attempt  to  set  in  order,  to  connect,  to 
understand." 
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ROBERT  VICKREY 


Robert  Vickrey  showed  extraordinary  tech- 
nical skill  in  painting  from  the  time  he  was 
fifteen.  Born  in  New  York  City,  August  20, 
1926,  he  began  to  study  art  with  Victoria 
Ilutson  Huntley  (1941-44)  and  continued 
to  paint  at  Wesleyan  University  (1944-46), 
where  he  was  also  enrolled  in  the  Navy's 
Y-12  program.  The  next  year  he  worked  at 
Yale,  majoring  in  English,  and  graduated  as 
a  civilian  in  194-  with  a  B.A.  degree.  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  he  studied  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents League  witli  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 
and  Reginald  Marsh  (1947-48).  An  Edwin 
Austin  Abbey  Fellowship  took  him  back  to 
Yale  in  1948,  where  he  completed  a  Eve- 


year  course  in  two  years,  graduating  with  his 
B.F.A.  degree  in  1950.  He  had  his  first  one- 
man  exhibition  at  the  Creative  Gallery  in 
New  York  in  1951,  and  in  1952  the  Whitney 
Museum  bought  the  first  of  his  paintings  to 
enter  a  public  collection. 

Vickrcv  feels  that  his  mature  work  started 
about  1949  and  that  his  personal  kind  of 
realism  has  developed  more  or  less  consist- 
ently since  then,  without  any  marked  influ- 
ence from  his  teachers.  He  writes:  "Al- 
though most  of  the  contemporary  painting 
which  I  admire  is  abstract,  I  have  never  felt 
any  desire  to  work  in  abstract  style  myself. 
T  have,  in  fact,  always  been  a  rcprescnta- 
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Vickrey:  Conversation.  1955.  Tempera.  26  x  46.  Midtown  Galleries. 


Vickrey:  Fear.  1954.  Tempera.  34  x  58.  The  John  Barnes  Foundation. 
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tional  painter.  I  [owever,  I  have  tried  to 
avoid  the  hazards  of  photographic  realism 
in  several  ways.  For  instance,  I  seldom  use 
light  and  shade  or  naturalistic  color.  Also  I 
have  always  used  a  highly  stylized  met  hod 
of  form  control  by  means  of  which  I  have 
tried  to  give  my  shapes  (mostly  figures) 
'weight'  and  solidity  while  avoiding  any 
sense  of  roundness  or  three-dimensional 
quality.  Still,  my  work  is,  by  any  standards, 
realistic,  though  not,  I  hope,  magic-realistic, 
since  I  have  never  tried  to  'fool  the  eye'  or 
indulge  in  any  artistic  prestidigitation  for  its 
own  sake. 

"As  to  mv  methods,  1  work  on  several 
pictures  at  once,  sometimes  keeping  a  paint- 
ing around  for  years  before  I  complete  it. 
The  work  is  quite  subjective,  and  in  most 
cases  I  do  not  use  models.  Occasionally, 
though,  I  call  in  my  wife  for  a  very  difficult 
picture.  I  do  not  mean  my  paintings  to  be 
literary  or  anecdotal,  although  they  are 
sometimes  interpreted  as  being  so.  I  try  to 
express  an  attitude  in  most  cases.  I  do  not 
try  to  tell  a  story." 

Vickrey:  Halloween  Mask.  1953.  Tempera. 
48  x  24  y2.  Collection  Earl  W.  Kage. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 


Dimensions  of  paintings  are  in  inches,  height  preceding  width.  The  largest 
dimension  of  sculpture  is  given  in  inches.  Works  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
illustrated;  those  marked  with  a  dagger  are  shown  at  the  Whitney  Museum  only. 

Certain  works  are  for  sale.  Prices  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


Amino,  Leo 

Oedipus  in  Black. t  1948.  Ebony.  38  high.  Lent 

by  the  Sculpture  Center. 
Jungle.*]  1950.  Mahogany.  56  high.  Collection 

of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Liquid  Enclosure.*  1953.  Plastic  with  wood. 

27  long.  Lent  by  the  Sculpture  Center. 
Creature  of  the  Deep.*f  1954.  Plastic.  66  long. 

Lent  by  the  Sculpture  Center. 

Baziotes,  William 

Moon  Forms.*!  1947.  Oil.  36  x  48.  Lent  by 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Kootz. 
Phantasm.!  1951.  Oil.  60  x  72.  Lent  by  the 

Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery. 
Moon  Fantasy.*  1953.  Oil.  48  x  36.  Lent  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Gimbel. 
Trance.*  1954.  Oil.  36  x  48.  Lent  by  the 

Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery. 

Brooks,  James 

Number  27 — 1950.*  Oil.  37  x  46.  Collection 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neuberger. 

E — 1953-*  Oil.  84  x  40.  Lent  by  the  Grace 
Borgenicht  Gallery. 

R— 1953.1  0il-  82  x  88-  Lcnt  bY  the  Grace 

Borgenicht  Gallery. 
T — 1954.*!  Oil.  64 lA  x  60.  Lent  by  the  Grace 

Borgenicht  Gallery. 

Brown,  Carlyle 

Inamorata.!  1949.  Oil.  23V2  x  27V2.  Lent  by 

the  Catherine  Viviano  Gallery. 
Round  Table  with  Fiasco  and  Landscape.* 

1952.  Oil.  27I4  x  36I4.  Lcnt  by  the  Lowe 

Gallery,  S.  }.  Levin  Collection. 
The  Red  Cabinet.*  1954.  Oil.  51  x  36V2. 

Collection   of  the   Whitney  Museum  of 

American  Art. 


Table  Still  Life.!  1954.  Oil.  30  x  47.  Lent  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  B.  Wood. 

Congdon,  William 

The  Black  City.*!  1949.  Oil.  29  x  23.  Lcnt  by 

the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
Venice,  Number  1.*  1950.  Oil.  37 x  46^4 . 

Collection  of  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St. 

Louis. 

Piazza  San  Marco,  Number  l.f   1954.  Oil. 

49  x  55.  Lent  by  Richard  Brown  Baker. 
St.  Germain.*  1954.  Oil.  48  x  54.  Collection 

of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

gift  of  Miss  Katharine  Ordway. 
Temple,  India,  Number  1.  1954.  Oil.  49  x  54. 

Lent  by  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 

de  Kooning,  Willem 

Dark  Pond.*  c.  1948.  Oil.  46%  x  tfA.  Lent 

by  Miss  Jeanne  Rcynal. 
Asheville.l  1949.  Oil.  25%  x  31%.  Lent  by 

the  Phillips  Collection. 
Attic!  1950.  Oil.  61  Vz  x  80.  Lent  by  Mrs. 

Jay  Steinberg. 
Woman  and  Bicycle.*  1952-53.  Oil.  76 V2  x  49. 

Lent  by  the  Sidney  Janis  Gallery. 

Ernst,  Jimmy 

Personal  History.*  1949.  Oil.  46  x  40.  Collec- 
tion of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art. 

Triptych.!  1951.  Oil.  Each  panel  72  x  36.  Lent 
by  the  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery. 

Almost  Silence.  1952.  Oil.  44  x  48.  Lent  by 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Tropic.*?  1952.  Oil.  47  x  43 Vi.  Lcnt  by- 
Michael  H.  Levy. 
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Ferber,  Herbert 

The  Manic.  I  1949.  Brass,  lead  and  soft  solder. 
65V2  high.  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art. 

Flat  Wall  Sculpture.*  19^3-  Copper  and  lead. 
44  long.  Lent  by  the  Samuel  M.  Kootz 
Gallery. 

Green  Sculpture.  II.* f  1954.  Copper  and  lead. 
42  high.  Lent  bv  the  Samuel  M.  Kootz 
Gallery. 

Large  Roofed  Sculpture,  II.*  I  1934.  Copper. 
60  long.  Lent  by  the  Samuel  M.  Kootz 
Gallery. 

Fuller,  Sue 

String  Composition,  Number  13. 1  1946.  Cot- 
ton thread.  30  x  24.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hudson  D.  Walker. 

String  Construction,  Number  32. t  1931.  Nylon 
and  silk  thread.  22  x  34.  Lent  by  Edward 
W.  Root. 

String  Composition,  Number  55.*  1953.  Plas- 
tic thread.  22  x  22.  Lent  by  the  Bertha 
Schaefcr  Gallery. 

String  Construction,  Number  48.  *t  1953- 
Plastic  thread.  22  x  34.  Lent  by  the  Bertha 
Schaefcr  Gallery. 

String  Construction,  Number  51.*  1933.  Plas- 
tic thread.  3 3 1  2  x  45 Vi.  Collection  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 

Glasco,  Joseph 

Portrait  of  a  Poet.  1951.  Oil.  68  x  46.  Collec- 
tion of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art. 

Marvcllo.*t  1953.  Oil.  84  x  50.  Lent  by  the 

Catherine  Viviano  Gallery. 
Figures  in  Landscape.*  1934.  Oil.  48  x  84 14. 

Lent  by  the  Catherine  Viviano  Gallery. 
Salome.*!  1933.  Oil.  80  x  67.  Lent  by  the 

Catherine  Yiyiano  Gallery. 

Gordin,  Sidney 

Promenade* t   1931.  Painted  steel.  90  high. 

Lent  by  the  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery. 
Rectangular.  Number  3. 1  1932.  Painted  steel. 

3-M    high.   Collection   of   the  Whitney 

Museum  of  American  Art. 
Deflections.*!   1933.  Painted  steel.  60  long. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mcnahcm  Lewin. 
Construction,  January  1933.*  Brass.  28V2  high. 

Lent  by  the  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery. 


Gottlieb,  Adolph 

The  Sccr.i   1930.  Oil.  60  x  72.  Lent  by  the 

Phillips  Collection. 
Sea  and  Tide.*  1952.  Oil.  60  x  72.  Lent  by 

the  artist. 

Labyrinth.*!  1954.  Oil.  84  x  192.  Lent  by  the 
artist. 

Greene,  Stephen 

The  Deposition.*  I   1947-  Oil.  59  x  34.  Lent 

by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr. 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  1952.  Oil. 

58  x  43V2.  Lent  by  Durlacher  Bros. 
The  Performance*  1932-33.  Oil.  59V4  x  39V2. 

Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 
The  Clock  Face.!  1953.  Oil.  43V+  x  i\Vz.  Lent 

bv  The  Downtown  Gallery. 
Saul  and  David.!  1934.  Oil.  32%  x  27%.  Lent 

by  the  Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery. 

Hare,  David 

Juggler.*  t  1930-31.  Steel.  80 14  high.  Collec- 
tion of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art. 

Child's  Bust.!  1933.  Bronze.  12  high.  Lent  by 

Harry  Harding. 
Horizon  Line.  1934-35.  Steel,  iron  and  bronze. 

19  long.  Lent  bv  the  Samuel  M.  Kootz 

Gallery. 

Sunrise.*!  1954-55.  Bronze  and  steel.  84  high. 
Lent  by  the  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery. 

Heliker,  John 

Cliffs  in  Shadow,  t  1947.  Oil.  24  x  36.  Lent  by 

the  Kraushaar  Galleries. 
Coastal  Landscape,  Amalfi.f  1951.  Oil.  n'A  x 

17%.  Lent  bv  Leonard  B.  Schlosscr. 
Monrcalc*  1950.  Oil.  28  x  22.  Lent  by  the 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
Of  Maine.  1953.  Oil.  i$Va  x  28V2.  Collection 

of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
East  River.*  1954.  Oil.  16  x  24.  Lent  by  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Olin  J.  Stephens,  II. 

Katzman,  Herbert 

The  Red  Coffee  Pot.*  1951.  Oil.  26  x  33V2. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Roscnstcin. 
Two  Nudes  before  Japanese  Screen.  1952.  Oil. 

76  x  43.  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum 

of  American  Art. 
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Brooklyn  Bridge,  II. 1  1953.  Oil.  97  x  70.  Lent 

by  'The  Alan  Gallery. 
Woman  Drying  Her  I  lair.*  i  1954.  Oil.  64  x 

35V2.  Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 

Kienbusch,  William 

New  England  Stove.*  i  1948.  Casein,  pastel, 
charcoal,  newspaper.  40  x  27.  Lent  by  the 
Kraushaar  Galleries. 

Twin  Pinc.f  1950.  Casein.  25%  x  38%.  Collec- 
tion of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art. 

Dirigo  Island.*  1951.  Casein.  27  x  33.  Lent  by- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Bcal. 

Red  Vine  Autumn,  Dogtown.*  1954.  Casein. 
27  x  36V2.  Lent  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson 
D.  Walker. 

Two  Black  Pines,  Dirigo  Island.!  1954.  Casein. 
26%  x  37x/4.  Lent  by  the  Kraushaar 
Galleries. 

Kline,  Franz 

Painting — 1952.*!  Oil.  77V2  x  100V2.  Lent  by 

the  Egan  Gallery. 
Number  10 — 1953-  Oil.  80  x  49.  Lent  by  the 

Egan  Gallery. 
Painting  Number  2.*!   1954.  Oil.  81  x  106. 

Lent  by  the  Egan  Gallery. 

Lassaw,  Ibram 

Coma  Berenices.*!    1952.  Bronze.  28  long. 

Collection   of   the   Whitney   Museum  of 

American  Art. 
Pillar  of  Fire.*!  1953.  Bronze.  34  high.  Lent 

by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Straus. 
Morning  Star.!  1954.  Bronze.  44  high.  Lent  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Friedman. 
The  Planets.*  1954.  Bronze.  40  long.  Lent  by 

the  Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery. 

Lippold,  Richard 

Dead  Bird.!  1945.  Brass,  steel  wire,  brass  sheet- 
ing, driftwood.  16  long.  Lent  by  the  Addison 
Gallery  of  American  Art. 

Primordial  Figure.*!  1947.  Brass  and  copper 
wire.  97  high.  Lent  bv  Mrs.  William  A. 
Pedlar. 

Fallen  Acrobat.*  1948.  Steel,  brass,  silver, 
copper  wire.  30  long.  Lent  bv  the  Willard 
Gallery. 

Meteor.*!  1954-55.  Gold  and  stainless  steel 
wire.  28  high.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence A.  Fleischman. 


Lipton,  Seymour 

Night  Bloom.*  1951.  Nickel-silver.  21  high. 

Lent  by  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
Thundcrbird.l  1951-52.  Bronze  on  steel.  36V2 

long.  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 

American  Art. 
Germinal,  II.* i   1953.  Nickel-silver.  72  high. 

Lent  bv  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
Storm  Bird.*!    1954.  Nickel-silver.   36  long. 

Lent  by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

Motherwell,  Robert 

The  Poet.!   1947.  Oil  and  collage.  57  x  40. 

Lent  anonymously. 
The  Voyage.*!  1949.  Oil.  48  x  94.  Lent  by 

Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd. 
Fishes,  with  Red  Stripe.*  1954.  Oil.  43  x  41. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 
Wall  Painting,  V.  1954.  Oil.  72  x  54.  Lent  by 

the  artist. 

Murch,  Walter 

The  Metronome.!   1946.  Oil.  21 14  x  1 5^4. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Grover. 
The  Circle.!  c.  1948.  Oil.  26  x  21V2.  Lent  by 

The  Brooklyn  Museum. 
The  Clock.*  1950.  Oil.  21V2  x  16V2.  Lent  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  C.  Tichy. 
The  Bulb.*  1951.  Oil.  21  x  17.  Lent  by  the 

Betty  Parsons  Gallerv. 
Dried  Fish.  1953.  Oil.  21V2  x  18.  Lent  by  the 

Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
Sewing  Machine.*!  1953.  Oil.  25^2  x  19V2. 

Lent  by  Frank  A.  Lavaty. 

Perlin,  Bernard 

Vacant  Lots.!  1948.  Casein  tempera.  29V2  x 
2 3H.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay 
Whitney. 

The  Jacket.*  1951.  Casein  tempera.  2SV4  x 

19%.  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum 

of  American  Art. 
The  Shore.*!  1953.  Casein  tempera.  33V2  x  47. 

Lent  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cranston  W.  Holman. 
Capri. 1  1954.  Casein  tempera.  30  x  481/2.  Lent 

by  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn. 
Colosseum.*  1954.  Casein  tempera.  34  x  47. 

Lent  bv  Hugh  Chisholm. 

Pickens,  Alton 

The  Actor  and  His  Family.*  1945.  Oil.  42% 
x  35.  Lent  by  the  Curt  Valentin  Gallery. 
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The  Acrobat.  1947.  Oil.  50%  x  31 14.  Lent  by 

the  Curt  Valentin  Gallery. 
Send-off.*  f   1950.  Oil.  43  x  35V4.  Lent  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Ludgin. 
Henry  Hope  Family.*1  1930-34.  Oil.  32  x  60. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hope. 
The  Mirror. I  19=54.  Oil.  34  x  36.  Lent  by  the 

Curt  Valentin  Gallery. 

Pollock,  Jackson 

Number  2 — 1951.*  Oil.  38  x  26.  Lent  by 

Mrs.  Bettv  Parsons. 
Blue  Poles. *'t  19=52.  83  x  192.  Lent  by  Dr.  and 

Mrs.   Fred   Olscn,   eourtesv   Sidney  Janis 

Gallery. 

The  Dccp.*t  19=53.  Oil.  87  x  59.  Lent  by  the 
Sidney  Janis  Gallery. 

Pousette-Dart,  Richard 

White  Rcycric.*  1949.  Oil.  48  x  84.  Lent  by 

the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
Blue  Amorphous.* '  19=51.  Oil.  =54  x  71 ]  s.  Lent 

by  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
The  Magnificent.*  1950-51.  Oil.  8614  x  44. 

Collection   of  the   Whitney  Museum  of 

American  Art,  gift  of  Mrs.  Wolfgang  S. 

Schwabachcr. 
Golden  Dawn.f  19:52.  Oil.  86  x  52.  Lent  by 

the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 

Reinhardt,  Ad 

Number  1S — 1948-49.*  Oil.  40  x  60.  Collec- 
tion of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art. 

Number  7A — 19=53.*!  Oil.  108  x  40.  Lent  by 

the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
Number  17— 19=53.^  Oil.  77M  x  77%.  Lent 

by  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
Number  24 — 1934.*  Oil.  60  x  81  Yi.  Lent  by 

the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 

Russell,  Alfred 

La  Rue  de  Ncvcrs.*  1949.  Oil.  40  x  26.  Collec- 
tion of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art. 

The  Finding  of  Queen  Zenobia.*f  1932.  Oil. 

77  x  64.  Lent  by  the  artist. 
Diana  and  Actacon.t  1953.  Oil.  33  x  73.  Lent 

by  the  artist. 
Diana  and  Callisto.*  1934.  Oil.  45  x  69.  Lent 

by  the  artist. 


Salemme,  Attilio 

Through  the  Studio. I  1946.  Oil.  28  x  43.  Lent 

by  Mrs.  Lucia  Salemme. 
Inquisition.*  1932.  Oil.  40  x  63.  Collection  of 

the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Caught  in  the  Equinox.*  t  1933.  Oil.  32  x  80. 

Lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Madame  X.*  1955.  Oil.  40  x  60.  Lent  by  Lucia 

Salemme. 

Sharrer,  Honore 

Man  at  the  Fountain. t  1946.  Oil.  17%  x  12V6. 

Lent  b\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  Kirstein. 
Tribute  to  the  American  Working  People.* 

1931.  Oil.  Center  Section  33I4  x  27;  four 

sections,  left  and  right,  each  ii3/s  x  16%. 

Lent  by  Irving  H.  Vogel. 
Rose  Callahan  and  Child.*  1934.  Tempera. 

i75/s   x   11 Va.   Lent  by   M.   Knocdler  & 

Company. 

Still  Life  and  Artist.  1933.  Oil.  6  x  10.  Lent  by 
the  artist. 

Stamos,  Theodoros 

Road  to  Sparta.*  f  1949-  Oil.  54  x  18.  Lent  by- 
Edward  W.  Root. 

Teahouse.*  1931.  Oil.  33  x  66.  Lent  by  Edward 
J.  Wormlcy. 

Greek  Orison.*  1952.  Oil.  67  x  27.  Collection 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 

Lupine. t  1933.  Oil.  60  x  22.  Lent  by  the 
Phillips  Collection. 

Field,  III.*  1934.  Oil.  37  x  70.  Lent  by  the 
Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 

Tomlin,  Bradley  Walker 

Number  1 — 1949-*  Oil.  70 14  x  38V2.  Lent  by 

Mrs.  Ethel  K.  Schwabacher. 
Number  1 — 1932-33.*  Oil.  79  x  46.  Lent  by 

the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery. 
Number  10 — 1932-33.*!  Oil.  72  x  102V2.  Lent 

by  the  Munson -Williams-Proctor  Institute. 

Tooker,  George 

Chess  Game*  1946-47.  Egg  tempera.  29%  x 

14V2.  Lent  by  the  Edwin  Hewitt  Gallery. 
Bathhouses. t  1950.  Egg  tempera.  2oV6  x  15^4. 

Lent  by  Monroe  Wheeler. 
The  Subway.*  1930.  Egg  tempera.  18V6  x 

3-,s.  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum 

of  American  Art. 
The  Gypsy. t  1931.  Egg  tempera.  22%  x  17V2. 

Lent  by  Francis  A.  Jamicson. 
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Highway.!   1953.  Egg  tempera.  zt.Va  x  17%. 

Lent  by  Joseph  V.  Reed. 
The  Red  Carpet.*!  19^4.  Egg  tempera.  15V2 

x  19 Vz.  Lent  by  Chandler  R.  Cowles. 

Vickrey,  Robert 

The  Labyrinth. t  1991.  Casein.  32  x  48.  Collec- 
tion of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art. 


Halloween  Mask.*!  1953.  Tempera.  48  x  24V2. 

Lent  by  Earl  W.  Kage. 
Eear.*  1954.  Tempera.  34  x  58.  Lent  by  The 

John  Barnes  Foundation. 
The  Fish  Kite.  1 954.  Tempera.  27  x  48.  Lent 

by  the  Midtown  Galleries. 
Conyersation.* \  1933.  Tempera.  26  x  46.  Lent 

by  the  Midtown  Galleries. 


LENDERS  TO  THE  EXHIBITION 


Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andovcr; 
Richard  Brown  Baker,  New  York;  John  Barnes 
Foundation,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Beal,  Pittsburgh;  The  Brooklyn  Museum; 
Hugh  Chisholm,  Santa  Barbara;  City  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis;  Chandler  R.  Cowles, 
New  York;  The  Downtown  Gallery,  New 
York;  Durlacher  Bros.,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Flcischman,  Detroit;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Friedman,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Gimbcl,  Greenwich,  Conn.; 
Adolph  Gottlieb,  Brooklyn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Grover,  New  York;  Harry  Harding,  New  York; 
Joseph  II.  Hirshhorn,  New  York;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Cranston  \Y.  Holman,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hcnrv  R.  Hope,  Bloomington,  Ind.; 
Francis  A.  Jamieson,  New  York;  Earl  \Y.  Kage, 
Rochester;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  Kirstcin, 
New  York;  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Kootz,  New  York; 
Frank  A.  Lavaty,  New  York;  Michael  H.  Levy, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mcnahem  Lcwin, 
Brooklyn;  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman,  Cannon- 
dale,  Conn.;  Lowe  Gallery,  S.  J.  Levin  Collec- 
tion, Coral  Gables,  Fla.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle 
Ludgin,  Hubbard  Woods,  111.;  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art;  Robert  Motherwell, 
New  York;  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute, 
Utica;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Olsen,  Guilford, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  Betty  Parsons,  New  York;  Mrs. 
William  A.  Pedlar,  New  York;  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art;  Phillips  Collection,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  St.  Louis; 
Joseph  V.  Reed,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Miss 
Jeanne  Rcvnal,  New  York;  Mrs.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  3rd,  New  York;  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller, Washington,  D.  C;  Edward  W.  Root, 


Clinton,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Rosenstein, 
Roslyn,  N.  Y.;  Alfred  Russell,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Lucia  Salemme,  New  York;  Leonard  B. 
Schlosser,  New  York;  Mrs.  Ethel  K.  Schwa- 
bacher,  New  York;  Mrs.  Honore  Sharrer, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Jay  Steinberg,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olin  J.  Stephens,  II, 
Scarsdalc,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D. 
Straus,  Houston,  Tex.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 
C.  Tichy,  New  York;  Irving  H.  Vogel,  Phila- 
delphia; Mr.  and  Mrs.  LIudson  D.  Walker, 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.;  Monroe  Wheeler,  New- 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  B.  Wood, 
Conshohockcn,  Pa.;  Edward  J.  Wormlev,  New 
York. 

AJso  the  following  galleries  in  New  York 
which  represent  the  artists  indicated: 

The  Alan  Gallery  (Katzman);  Grace  Borgc- 
nicht  Gallery  (Brooks,  Ernst,  Gordin,  Greene); 
Egan  Gallery  (Kline);  Edwin  Hewitt  Gallery 
(Tooker);  Sidney  Janis  Gallery  (de  Kooning, 
Pollock);  M.  Knocdler  &  Company  (Sharrer); 
Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery  (Baziotes,  Ferber, 
Hare,  Lassaw);  Kraushaar  Galleries  (Heliker, 
Kicnbusch);  Midtown  Galleries  (Vickrey); 
Betty  Parsons  Gallery  (Congdon,  Lipton. 
Murch,  Pousettc-Dart,  Rcinhardt,  Stamos, 
Tomlin);  Bertha  Schaefer  Gallery  (Fuller); 
Sculpture  Center  (Amino);  Curt  Valentin 
Gallery  (Pickens);  Catherine  Viviano  Gallery 
(Brown,  Glasco,  Perlin);  Willard  Gallery 
( Lippold ) . 
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